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BEFORE RICHMOND. 


‘N all human probability the decisive battle 
of the war will be fought before Richmond 
before this paper reaches our subscribers. On 
Friday last, 20th, General M’CleMan was ready. 
He had his works comp?ete, and his artillery 
massed. He was prepared at any moment to 
open an artillery fire upon the rebels which they 
could not stand. Every soldier in the army of 
the Potomac knew well that day that the battle 
was only a few hours distant. 

Most of the correspondents appear calmly 
confident of the result. The army is in such 
splendid condition, it is led by a general who 
inspires such unbounded cgnfidence, it is accom- 
panied by so enormous a force of artillery, and 
it is so thoroughly impressed with belief in its 
own success, that officers, men, and newspaper- 
writers all predict a triumph—bloody, it may be, 
but decisive. We need not say that we most 
earnestly and prayerfully trust these hopeful 
presages may be fulfilled. ; 

in the event of success before Richmond, the 
war on the Atlantic, like the war on the Mis- 
sissippi, will virtually be over. There will still 
remain small armies to be dispersed here and 
there, forts to be taken, guerrillas to be shot. 
But the critical question of the division of the 


Union will have been determined. 


For there is no section of country south of 
Virginia and Tennessee in which the rebels can 
subsist such an army as could hope to resist the 
Union forces. Davis and Lee, retreating into 
North Carolina or the Gulf States, will perish 
in a given period of time from want of animal 
tood, just as Beauregard’s army is scattering in 
Mississippi from the same cause. Before evacu- 
ating Corinth Beauregard contracted for the de- 
livery to his army in Mississippi of 200,000 
head of cattle and sheep from the States lying 
west of the Mississippi. It is in order to trans- 
port these cattle across the river that Vicksburg 
is so resolutely holding ouf. By this time Far- 
ragut has probably given a good account of that 
obstinate city, and not another head of cattle 
will cross the river. 

The result will be the same if the rebels should 
evacuate instead of fighting before Richmond. 
If they are going to carry on this way they must 
retain possession of enough grazing country and 
wheat country to subsist a large army. This 
involves, as a necessity, a continued and undis- 
turbed rebel occupation of the plains and valleys 
of Virginia. 


POLITICAL MOVE- 
MENT. 


WE have obtained information of a very import- 
ant political movement which has lately taken 
place in this city, and which is likely to exercise 
no small influence upon the destinies of this State 
and the Union. It seems that, a few evenings 
since, a select party of bankers, shipping-mer- 
chants, politicians, lawyers, and editors met in a 
private room at one of our hotels, and resolved to 
organize a flew party. to be known as THE ANTE- 
DELUVIANS. 

A PrRoMINEN1 MERCHANT observed that, in his 
opinion, things had been going from bad to worse 
for many years. fhe encroachments of the execu- 
tive were becoming intolerable: witness the exe- 
cution of the marty: Gordon! For his part, he 


LMPORTANT 


. believed in leaving trade entirely free, and if a man 


chose to import negroes from Africa he saw no ob- 
jection ; it was nctorious that the spiritual condi- 
tion of the slaves in South Carolina was far supe- 
rior to that of the negroes in Ashantee or Dahomey. 
He went in for saving souls where he could. He 
thought the legislation of the United States rotten, 
and advised a recurrence to the old colonial laws, 
under which his ancestors in Rhode Island had 
-done uncommonly weil for several generations. 

Aw Epn or, in rising, wished to say that he was 
‘in favor of the prosecution of the war. But he 
wished it prosecuted with some regard to human- 
ity.. He was oppesed to the shedding of blood, 
especially of the blood of our brethren in the 
Slave States. He couid wish that General M‘Clel- 
lan should be dire:te? to fire several volleys with 
viank cartridge ia the direction of Richmond, after 
which a deputation should be sent to Jeff Davis to 
offer him the reversion of the Presidency on condi- 
tior of peace. His blood boiled when he thought 
of the ‘umber of slaves who had escaped from their 
masters uring the present war. He understood 
ihat Genera. “ee, whom he was proud to call his 
friend, had lost -vo valuable slaves. Why were 
they not returned? Was the Government a com- 
mon thief? He was aut a church-member him- 
self, but he had a friend who went regularly to 
neeting and who. informed him that in Deuterono- 
my— 

Here the Speaker was interrupted by 2 boy, who 
came in with a list of our killed and wounsJed at 
Fairoaks, which the Editor began to copy tur his 
paper. 

A LAwyER remarked that the authors of the 
war were the people of New England, and that 
they were the real disunionists. A popular im- 
pression existed that it was the people of South 
Carolina who fired the first gun in the war. This 
wasa mistake. I* was Massachusetts which sought 
a severance of th ‘Jxien, not South Carolina. He 
was bound to ad=.it '::t the former had sent a few 


troops to support the President, while the latter 
had dispatched her volunteers against Washington. 
But appearances were often deceitful. The South 
Carolinians were a whole-souled people, incapable 
of dishonest dealing; whereas he knew from expe- 
rience that the New Englanders were rogues. He 
had a case— 

Here he was called to order by THE CHAIRMAN, 
who remarked, that while he was glad to hear that 
their friend the Lawver had got a case at last, it 
had nothing to do with the object of the meeting. 
They had met there to see if something could not 
be done to stem the tide of human progress and 
civilization, which was sweeping before it the 
time-honored prejudices, abuses, and wrongs to 
which they all naturally clung. He would call 
upon his neighbor, the Banker, to ventilate his 
opinions. 

Tus BANKER remarked that the great trouble 
in this country was the want of an established aris- 
tocracy. His friend, Lord Thingumbob, had teld 
him so when he met him in Pall Mall, and he was 
convinced of the fact. At the South, now, the 
large slave-owners constituted an aristocracy ; not 
so solid as might be wished, he confessed, as many 
of the young men at the South were apt to gamble 
away their niggers: he had himself won a vellow 
girl at poker, and sold her six weeks afterward for 
$2500 (ha! ha!); but still the South had an aris- 
tocracy, and this was the secret of the superiority 
of Southern men to Northerners. He was decided- 
ly in favor of the organization of a new party at the 
North based on sound feudal principles. He thought 
the United States required a hereditary aristocracy 
selected from the.... bankers, merchants... .bank- 
ers, lawyers....bankers, men of property, and so 
forth. If a plank to this effect were inserted in 
the platform of the new party they might count 
him in. 

A Po.iriciAn congratulated the meeting upon 
the soundness of the views expressed by the speak- 
ers, and the firm front they proposed to present to 
the pernicious heresies of the day. In the present 
disastrous crisis of the country he had taken his 
side some time since, and proposed to stand by it. 
He was in favor of the war. But after the war, 
he wanted the statu quo ante bellum absolutely re- 
stored. Ile hoped to see his friend Senator (now 
General) Toombs, of Georgia, in his place in the 
Senate; his friend and correspondent Senator Ma- 
son, new absent in Europe, at the head of the Sen- 
ate Committee on foreign relations; his old ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Jefferson Davis, restored to the 
control of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which his experience during the present war will 
so admirably fit him to wield; and Brother Ben 
appointed United States Commissioner of Lotteries, 
with a large percentage on the sale of policies. 
Iie agreed with his friend the Lawyer in the opin- 
ion that the North was at least as largely respons- 
ible for the war as the South. He could see no 
difference himself between an Abolitionist and a 
Secessionist—a friend of freedom and a friend of 
slaverv—a defender of the Government and a trai- 
tor. They were all one tohim. With these few 
remarks he would move the following resolutions : 

Whereas, the rascally and diabolical conduct of the North- 
ern States, and especially Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin, have plunged this country into a fratricidal 
war; and whereas the blood-thirsty representatives from 
these States refused persistently to avert the war by adopt- 
ing the advice of such pure patriots as Breckinridge, Val- 
landigham, and Hunter, and giving up every thing de- 
manded by the Southern people: 

And whereas, The Southerners have already proved their 
valor, and,the utter impossibility of subjugating them by 
force of arms: 

Be it resolved, 1, That the times call for the establish- 


-ment of a new Northern party consisting of all the virtue 


and worth, and most of the modesty of the North, to crush 
out and keep down the rascally, Jacobinical, radical fac- 
tion. 

2. That the cardinal principle of this party be THE RFs- 
TORATION OF THE UNION AS IT WAS, with Mason, Slidell, 
Breckinridge, Davis, and Hunter, in the Senate, Pryor, 
Stephens, and Barksdale in the House, the fugitive slave 
law in full operation throughout the North, and slavery 
in all the Territories present and future. 

3. That with a view to conciliate our Southern brethren, 
the officers of the Southern army should be admitted into 
the United States army with the rank they now hold, and 
that the supreme command be given to General Beaure- 
gard, whoshould be appointed Licutenant-General by Con- 
gress, 

4. That Major-General Lovell be invited to resume his 
p>sition as Street-Inspector in this city. 

5. That Senator Sumner be tricd for treason, and, if 
possible, hanged. 

6. That a monument be raised in the city of Boston to 
the memory of the late Preston Brovks, whose Christian 
behavior was so beautiful a prototype of the conduct of his 
Southern friends during the present war, 

7. That Robert Smalls, the nigger who ran away from 
his owners in Charleston with a valuable steamboat, be re- 
turned under a flag of truce, and Commodore Dupont, who 
abetted him in the theft of himself and boat, be dismizsed 
from the service. 

8. That the negro who gave Colonel Kenly information 
of the approach of the enemy at Front Royal receivé one 
hundred lashes for escaping from his owner without a rg- 
ular pass. 

9. That the true object of the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was the protection and main 
tenance of slavery and the discouragement of freedom: 
wherefore a law of Congress should render it penal, forever 
hereafter, to speak commendingly, in any public discour-e, 
of freedom or liberty, or of the rights of man, and an orator 
should be appointed by Congress, on each Fourth of July, 
to explain to the people the beauties of efavery, the charm 
of the whipping-post, the advantage of the iron collar, the 
merits of the blood-hound, the virtues of slave-traders, and 
the general common sense of making people we * without 
wages. 

10. That Russia having commenced the en. 


‘pation 
of the serfs, diplomatic relations be broken off .''1 her; 
that Spain be warned that if she carries out the cject of 
her leading statesmen for the emancipation of :' nezroes 


in Cul \ and Porto Rico, the United States will « <ider it 
a casus belli; and that new and close treaties of f) 


and amiv be concluded with the Emperor of I): “il, the 


King of b homey, and the Sultan of Turkey. 

11. That it being the delibenate sense of the 1 uihers 
of this party that the world is going headlong tori: -that 
civilization is a mistake and progress a delusion—- ‘ake 
the name and title of Tuk ANTEDILUVIANS. 


These resolutions, having been put to the oie, 


were carried nem. con.; and the meeting separated 
in high good-humor. 


—— 


THE LOUNGER. 


A LOOK IN THE LULL 

Since the battle of Fairoaks there has been a 
lull. It may be broken at any moment, and we 
may occupy Richmond either by the evacuation of 
the enemy or by a bloody engagement. 

Yet one thing is now so clear that it should be 
included in every estimate ofthe future. It is that 
we are dealing not with an organized power, or 
state, or government, which, when it has lost its 
capital and is universally defeated, proposes terms 
of submission, but with a vast horde of banditti. 
Practically they are thaf. ‘They are some two 
hundred thousand men inarms. If they are driven 
from one point, as at Corinth, they reappear, either 
together or separately, elsewhere. At this very 
moment it would not be surprising to hear that a 
large force threatens New Orleans, or has rein- 
forced Charleston, or Richmond, or Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Ifthey retire from Richmond 
they may secretly and rapidly withdraw to the 
Valley and drive Frémont before them as Jackson 
drove Banks. How do we know that fifty thousand 
men have not been sent t> Jackson while the re- 
mainder hold the attention of M‘Clellan? At any 
moment we should not be surprised at a rebel foray, 
or an attempted foray, at any point of our lines. 


We are engaged with a foe to whom every thing . 


is fair. He frankly preaches assassination, and it 
will not be forgotten that it was proposed to assas- 
sinate President Lincoln as the opening movement 
of the insurrection. If it is said that this infamy 
can not be charged upon the leaders, the simple re- 
ply is the question whether Marshal Kane, of Balti- 
more, was not probably a confidant of the leaders, 
and whether he did not know perfectly well that 
there was to be a riot in Baltimore upon octasion 
of the President’s passage? And there could be 
but one intention in such a riot. 

It will.not be in the least surprising to hear that 
attempts have been made to murder Governor John- 
son or General Butler; because, however absurdly 
causeless the revolt of the rebels may be, they are 
doubtless quite as desperate in their hatred of the 
United States Government as any people ever were 
in hating actual oppressors. If it comforts any 
tender soul to call them misguided brothers, by all 
means let him call them so. But by no means let 
him forget that these misguided brothers hate us 
with deadly hate, and are trying to kill us with 
poison and powder and every infernal device, and 


] that they will try to do so until they are taught 


by fear that it is not safe for them to try it longer. 


MEXICO. 

Tue Mexican question may easily lead to a very 
serious complication. Louis Napoleon has inter- 
fered for the aristocratic church-party in Mexico 
with the evident intention of destroying the present 
Liberal Juarez Government, and of necessarily re- 
maining Protector of whatever government may 
follow. Should he succeed in establishing himself 
there, what will inevitably be his first wish? Clear- 
ly that his precarious colony should have no large 
and powerful neighbor, and especially not that 
powerful neighbor whose policy has always been 
to forbid Europe to put foot upon the continent. 
What will be the obvious method to avoid such a 
neighbor? Clearly, to secure its division. When 
Louis Napoleon is established in Mexico he will 
have a vital interest in the success of the insurrec- 
tion in this country. 

There is another view. Suppose him successful 
in Mexico, and that our rebellion is suppressed be- 
fore he can have had a fair chance to intervene. 
Then our revolted section will be silent and sullen. 
It will be held by military power—conquered, not 
converted. Louis Napoleon will not fail to see that 
our policy toward him must necessarily be moditied 
by that condition of affairs. The moment we 
strike at him he unites with the waiting rebels, and 
we have the rebellion revived plus the French alli- 
ance. 

That Louis Napoleon has political designs upon 
this Continent is unquestionable. Their execution 
must depend greatly upon the position of the Unit- 
ed States. They would never have been enter- 
tained but for our civil war. They may be so di- 
rected as to prolong and perplex that war and im- 
peril the Government. Last September Mr. Adams 
wrote to Mr. Seward that Lord Russell told him 
that the proposition to open the Mexican matter to 
the United States to see if some settlement could 
not be made, was accepted by Spain as an*alterna- 
tive fur a short time, and that France concurred, 
though not without hesitation. In January of this 
year he writes that the French military occupation 
will go on, and will not stop with the limits first 
assigned. ‘It is not difficult,” says Mr. Adams, 
**to understand the nature of the fulcrum thus ob- 
tained for operations in a new and a different quar- 
ter should the occasion be made to use it. » The ex- 
pedition to the city of Mexico may not stop until it 
shows itself in the heart of the Louisiana purchase.” 

When the nature of our offer was understood, 
which was to guarantee the payment of interest 
upon the Mexican foreign debt with certain con- 
tingent securities, it was “‘wholly declined” by 
France. M. Thouvenel said to Mr. Dayton that, 
so far as the ‘‘ extinction” of Mexico was concern- 
ed, the chief danger of that result had hitherto been 
from the United States. A palpable hit! Mr. 
Dayton, like a sensible statesman, is ‘*‘ constrain- 
ed to say” that he made no very satisfactory reply, 
but reminded M. Thouvenel that it was now a ques- 
tion of the future, not of the past. On the 13th 
February he writes to Mr. Seward, that if France 
meets with resistance in Mexico she will send a 
larger force, and that it is understood that her 
views conflict with those of Spain. 

Our interest in the Mexican question is of the 
gravest kind. For if, united and at peace, we felt 


the danger of foreign presence upon ‘thi ine 
to be so vital that it was to 
the Monroe doctrine, how infinitely more vital . 
that danger when we are convulsed with desper a 
civil war! The peace of the world hangs u re 
the turning of Louis Napoleon’s hand. Our Nei 
est in his decision is conspicuous. Great Britain 
is already a party. While Spain and all Spanish 
America clasped hands at the Prim Banquet ond 
the Spanish General and the Spanish Minister de. 
clared that it was the mission of their country to 
defend the independence of their stép-children. ¢},. 
Spanish American Governments. 

It is a moment of the profoundest Political j,- 
terest. 


—_— 


PIERRE SOULE. 

Mr. Sous has been arrested and imprisoned as 
a dangerous enemy to the nation; and it is natura] 
to ask what his career has been. 

Ile is the son of a French Lieutenant-Genera] 
of the Republic. Pierre was studying to be q 
Jesuit priest at Bordeaux, and took part in a plot 
against the Bourbons just after the restoration, 
He escaped, but was afterward allowed to return, 
Going to Paris he became an advocate and the e:. 
itor of an ultra-liberal paper. He attacked the 
Government in his paper; was tried, convicted, 
sentenced to pay 10,000 francs and to be impris- 
ened. He made his escape to America in 1x25. 
settled in New Orleans; rose rapidly in his prof s. 
sion; was elected Senator in 1847 for two years 
and for a full term in 1849. In Congress he was 
a vehement slavery agitator, defending slavery in 
America as zealously as he had defended liberty iy 
France. In 1853 Mr. Pierce sent him as Minister 
to Spain. 

In Madrid he shot the French Embassador in a 
duel; helped the insurrection of August, 184: 
went to Ostend, and prepared the manifesto which 
his tools, Buchanan and Mason, signed—and the 
scope of which was to justify stealing Cuba from 
Spain, if it could not be bought, in order to sec- 
cure the dominance of the slaveholding interest 
in the government of this country. Meantime, 
lest the American people should feel kindly to- 
ward Spain, and be unwilling to commit so in- 
famous an injustice even for the advantage of the 
Southern aristocracy, Mr. Soulé concealed from the 
State Department a reciprocity treaty of trade he- 
tween the United States and Cuba which, during 
the absence of the Minister, the Secretary—ad in- 
terim Chargé d’Affaires—had negotiated with the 
Spanish Government. In 1855 Mr. Soulé returned. 
When the rebellion broke out he was said to be op- 
posed to the secession of Louisiana. But upon the 
capture of New Orleans he was found to be a chief 
of the rebels. 

Mr. Soulé must be nearly sixty years old. 


CONCILIATION AND EXASPERATION. 


WHILE we are fighting the rebels let us fight as 
fiercely as we can. When we have conquered them 
we may be as lenient as we will. The nation may 
intend to hang only the leaders and to forgive the 
rank and file; but that is no reason, while it is still 
fighting for success, that it should not seize and 
use every house, animal, and field of every indi- 
vidual rebel which it may need. 

The letters from the army before Richmond have 
teemed with accounts of the properties of men who 
openly and scornfully announced their treason and 
hatred carefully protected by our army while our 
soldiers lay dying in agony upon the roads and 
fields from-wounds received from the friends of such 
owners, if not from the owners themselves. If 
these stories are true it is a sad business. It is 
well to be clement, but it is very ill to be imbecile. 
The presence of the National army teaches such a 
property-holder only contempt for the Government. 
In what way is he made to feel the danger of re- 
bellion? Yes, and in what way is it dangerous to 
him? Nobody can doubt that, if the army fad oc- 
cupied every house upon the road and put the own- 
ers under the strictest surveillance, the main com- 
munication of M‘Clellan with his supplies would 
not have been almost cut off. If the rebels are not 
taught to fear-us in war, they certainly will not re- 
spect us in peace. Ravages from their own men 
they iysive from sympathy with the cause. Our 
scrupulous tenderness seems_to them, and 2s, fear. 
Do you think another kind of treatment would 
‘*exasperate” them? Well: suppose they were 
exasperated, would they, or could they, wage a 
more desperate and ferocious war than they are 
waging now ? 

When they are conquered, you may do what you 
will. But you can not conquer them so long as 
they despise you. If a case requires the use of 
fire-arms at all, it requires that they shall be load- 
ed with ball and aimed at the heart. No soldier 
who means to aim ever fires over the head of his 
enemy. In Winchester, when a Union lady was 
carefully nursing one of the rebels in the hospital, 
she asked him if he did not think the rebel wound- 
ed in our hands were not well treated. He replied 
fiercely, ‘‘Of course, you don’t dare to treat us 
otherwise.” 

The wounded and sick, whether loyal or false, 
can not be too carefully treated. But why should 
lusty rebels, who are well to do and whose money 
goes straight to the support of the rebel army, have 
their houses carefully protected and their clover 
fields scrupulously respected ? 


HANGING. 


Dvrtnea the early spring, just after we had oc- 
cu’ ied Nashville, a Union man from the Border 
States was talking in a circle of persons of seces- 
sion sympathies in a hotel in the city. “ Very 
well,” said he, ‘‘ Iam glad we have got so far; but 
I don’t think our Generals understand how to de- 
velop Union sentiment. I know an infallible 
method.” 

The secesh turned their inquiring eyes upon the 
speaker, and one of them asked the recipe. | 

“It’s very simple,” was the answer. “I would 
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possession, for instance, of Nashville. 
I was established I would order an 
election. The ballots should be printed * Union’ 
and * Disunion.’ The election should be absolute- 
ly free. No coercion should be attempted. Every 
man’s name should be recorded as he delivered his 
allot, and his vote with it. Then I would care- 
fully examine them all; and every man who voted 
for disunion should be hung—every man. 

Secesh listened with open mouths. 

“Then,” continued he, “1 would advance to 
the next city, and pursue the same method. The 
third city would be unanimous for the Union be- 
fure I reached it.” 

General Butler evidently proposes to develop 
Union sentiment in New Orleans ina somewhat 
similar manner; not indeed by indiscriminate 
hanging, but by showing no fear of resorting to 
that extremity upon proof of dangerous guilt. 

War is tragical business. Whoever appeals to 
‘+ as awemedy must be very sure that his griev- 
ance hurts more than the cure. This is the lesson 
General Butler is teaching. War, at its best, has 
no amenities. . What are called so are actions that 
are not warlike. War is essentially brutal; it is 
the appeal to superior phy sical force. The ameni- 
ties of war are the interpolations of humanity, be- 
cause men can not be altogether brutes. 

It is a terrible thing that a criminal should be 
hung, but it is much more terrible that thousands 
of brave and honest men should die of ghastly 
wounds and frightful pestilence because that crim- 
‘nal. and men like him, have, without a decent pre- 
text even, drawn the sword aud forced society to 
defend itself. A man hanging from a window is 
an argument such persons can understand. Loss 
of life, of limb, of property, of liberty—this is war, 
this is the tribunal to which these persons appealed. 
It is for wisdom to determine how much life, limb, 
property, and liberty shall be lost. Human expe- 
rience shows that a fierce rebellion once subdued 
by arms is finally most effectually suppressed by 
punishing the leaders and pardqning the followers. 
Mumford was hung for precisely the same reasons 
that Davis, Beauregard, Cobb, Benjamin, Floyd, 
Walker, Randolph, Lee, and she rest would be 
hung. If they should be pardoned, Mumford should 


have been. 


take military 
The moment 


JOUN BULL BACKING A FRIEND. 


Tue London Times is confessedly the peculiar 
organ of John Bull. It defended and justitied this 
rebellion in every way so long as it had a chance 
of success, The rebels were taken at their own 
valuation. They were a high-spirited, refined, and 
generous people, struggling for liberty against a 
brutal lust of power. The day of darkness for the 
insurrection comes, and behold the value of John 
Bull’s sympathy! Contemplate the high-spirited, 
refined, and generous soldiers of liberty (see A. H. 
Stephens’s speech) as now painted by their great 
ally the Times: 

‘Thus have fared the secession agents in their own 
chosen field of action—European agitation. Their adver- 
sity is entirely unconnected with the fortunes of war. 
Their manceuvres began at least half a year before any 
State seceded ; and this correspondence bears earlier dates 
than that of amy Confederate reverse in the war. They 
are a set of ignorant, narrow-minded, conceited slavehold- 
ers, and agents of slaveholders—infirm in judgment and 
reckless about truth, as slaveholders get to be in all coun- 
tries and all times. They despised the strength of the 
Free States, not understanding the causes of that strength 5 
and they partly blinded themselves, in the desire to blind 
others, to the weakness of their own enterprise. Though 
their defeats in the field had not begun, they mnst have 
heen more or leas discouraged by their own failure to obtain 
-pport in Europe, even by such reckless promises and such 
‘elusive representations as they did not scruple to offer; 
md now the exposure of their correspondence through 
the press must crown their mortifications.” 


Is it wonderful that every nation in the world 

so dearly loves John Bull ? 
OBEYING LAW. 

THosr who are so profoundly troubled at the 
eternal difficulty in executing the Fugitive Slave 
Law would profitably spend a moment in answer- 
ing the question, Why is it always so difficult? 
There are people who seem to think that no man 
can possibly have a real love of his eountrysof the 
Union, and of constitutional liberty, if he does not 
rush with the utmost glee to the enforcement of 
thislaw. A hundred years ago it was the English 
law in Ireland.that if a son informed against his 
father as a papist, his property should be taken 
from him and given to the son. It was the law 
of Herod that all children under two years of age 
should be murdered. Don’t you think the people 
of Jerusalem would have shown their good citi- 
zenship by running round and stabbing/each oth- 
er’s children ? 

There is no need of taking leave of common- 
sense in any question, A law is not necessarily a 
sood or wise or honorable regulation because it is 
law; and wherever it violently contravenes the 
moral instincts of the people it will become obso- 
lete, even if it be not repealed. Cruel or unjust 
laws—those which the popular heart rejects—can 
fever be easily enforced, In a despotism or mon- 
archy they will lead to rebellion if the attempt is 
persistently made. Ina popular government like 
ours they will fall into desuetude by common con- 
sent, and will at last be repealed. 

To return a helpless, hopeless, innocent man to 
& worse condition than that which he risks his life 
in trying to escape, can not possibly be made de- 
cent, honorable, gentlemanly, humane, or manly. 
But it may be law—and obedience to law is essen- 
tial to the peaceful existence of civil society. What, 
then, is to be done? How are we to maintain the 
authority of law and yet avoid doing a mean in- 
justice? This is the question that has perplexed 
many a sincere and candid youth in this country— 
in Boston, say, ten years ago, when he shouldered 
his musket and, with cri nson cheek and accusing 
heart, escorted Anthony Burns back to the slave- 
whip. It is a terri!-le law, he said; but if law is 
aot enforced where are we? 


And yet the solution is easy. Law is obeyed | 


either by following its behest or suffering its pen- 
alty ; and in this country, where discussion is free 
and the people make the laws, if there be a bad 
law—not an inconvenient law, but a wicked one— 
the duty of a good citizen is, not to invoke anarchy 
by violent resistance to it, it while he bears the 
penalty of disobedience, tv exhort other citizens to 
do the same, and to show why the law should be 
changed. Thus he shows respect for the authority 
of law, yet keeps his hands and heart pure. 

Take the Fugitive Slave Law as an illustration. 
Of course every honorable man woul as soon strike 
his mother because the law ordered it as run after 
a fugitive. If he were summoned he would sav, 
as Henry Clay did, that he was a man not a blood- 
hound. If he were charged in the name of the 
law to assist, he would say, “I yield to the pen- 
alty, and so acknowledge the authority. of law.” 
If he were imprisoned, and the law were executed 
by protesting soldiers, how long before a law which 
honorable men repudiated, and which only military 
force could execute, would be repealed or become 
obsolete? Washington once sought to recover a 
fugitive slave. but finding that the claim produced 
popular excifement, he begged that it might not 
be pressed, Why? Because he knew that this 
law, unlike other laws which affect on'y material 
interests, touched the moral instincts. 

If those people at the North who own no slaves, 
and who think that the eager return of fugitives is 
the grand bond of union.in this nation, were as 
wise as Washington, who did own them, and in 
this case reclaimed one, they would see why it is 
so difficult to execute such a law. It is a matter 
of feeMmg which every honorable man understands. 
Among an intelligent, prospering, moral, free, and 
therefore law respecting, people, the execution of 
a cruel law is constantly more and more imprac- 
ticable, and that fact is an unerring sign of the 
Stability and security of that people. 

PARSON BROWNLOW’'S BOOK. 


Tuts book is as remarkable as the speech of the 
author at the Academy of Music, of which*we have 
already spoken in these columns, It is the fiery 
record of the sufferings of a true-hearted American 
citizen guilty of loving his country, and reveals 
the essential character of the rebellion. It also 
shows in its trenchant vituperation, its deep, bit- 
ter craving for retaliation, the influence and conse- 
quence of the social condition in which the writer 
was born and has lived, No man can read it with- 
out a renewed vow that this unholy insurrection 
against law, humanity, and liberty, shall be utter- 
ly crushed at any cost. Nor is there any work 
whose universal circulation among the mass of 
Northern and loyal citizens would be more inspir- 
ing and valuable than Parson Brownlow’s book. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Pitts’s Prorosat.—Pitts is a fast man, a sharp man, 
and a man of business tact. When Pitts goes to make a 
purchase, he always gets the lowest cash price; and then 
says, ** Well, I'll look about, and if I don’t find any thing 
that suits me better, I'll call and take this.” Pitts, like 
all fast men, is partial to the ladies, young ones in partic- 
ular. Now, lately, Pitts says to himaelf: ‘*I am getting 
rather long im years, and so I'll marry.” His business 
qualities wouldn't let him wait; eo off he travels, calls 
upon a lady friend, and opens conversation by remarking 
that he would like to know what she thought about his 
getting married. **Oh, Mr, Pitts, that is an affair in 
which I am not very greatly interested, and I prefer to 
leave it with yourself.” ‘** But,’ says Pitts, ** you are in- 
terested; and, my dear girl, will you marry me?" The 
young lady blushed very red, and hesitated; finally, as 
Pitts was very well to do in the world, and of good stand- 
ing in society, she accepted him. Whereupon the matter- 
of-fact Pitts responded: ** Well, Pll look about, and if I 
don't find any body that suita me better, [ll come back." 


Dandies and nanny-goats never fail to pride themselves 

upon their kids, 

‘* My wife tells the truth three times a day,"’ remarked 
a jocose old fellow, at the same time casting a very mis- 
chievous glance at her. ‘* Before rising in the morning, 
she says, *O dear, I must get up! but I don't want to,’ 
After breakfast she adde, * Well, I suppose I must go to 
work, but I don’t want to;’ and she goes to bed, saying, 
‘There, I have been passing all day, and haven't done 
any thing:'” 


Pat's Mope or Avorpine THE Socrety or Mosquitoes. 
—He hangs a lace net entirely over his bed, gets inside of 
it himself, cuts a little hole in it just big enough to admit 
one “* varmint” at a time, makes believe to be asleep, and 
when 

‘* The whole troop, pioneers and all,” 
get through, Pat stops up the hole with a piece of putty, 
creeps carefully out under the bar, and sleeps undisturb- 
ed, for the remainder of the night, upon the floor!” 


If your friend goes into a speculation, don't, because he 
happens to break, break with him. 


Four Worrs To Gascon officer, who had 
served under Henry IV. without receiving any pay for a 
considerable time, came to the king, and confidently said 
to him, ** Sir, three words with you, money or dischurge f” 
“Four with you,” answered his Majesty; *‘ neither one 
nor other |” 


A BAD Spett.—** Thomas, spell weather,” said a school- 
master to one of his pupils. “ W-i-e-a-t-h-i-o-u-r, weath- 
er.” ** Well, Thomas, you may sit down,” said the teach- 
er. ‘*I think this Is the worst epell of weather we have 
had since Christmas.” 


‘Isn't your hat sleepy?” inquired a little urchin of a 
gentleman with a “shocking bad one.” ‘*No; why?" in- 
quired the gentleman. “ Because I think it's a long time 
since it had a nap,’ was the answer. 


The crow is a brave bird; he never shows the white 
feather. 

* All’s well that ends well,” said the monkey, contem- 
plating his beautiful tail. 


There is a man in Dublin who is so aristocratic that he 
has cut his own acquaintance, 


Tue Best Weapon.—One of the benchers of Lincoln's 
Inn being often affronted, and at last challenged by a bully, 
told him, **I am old, and past fighting, yet I shall meet 
you, and shall bring my own weapons." The next morn- 
ing he accordingly came with his own weapons, two con- 
stables, whom the fellow seeing, ran away, and never 
troubled him more. 

Some women paint thet: and 

doesn’t make 
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Reso_etion THe Best Owen.—A general who led out 
his army against Tigranes, was told it was an unlucky 
day. “ We shall alter it,” said he. 

A Lapy's Ace.—A lady observed, “I am thirty years 
of age.” A gentleman answered, *‘It must be true, for 
you have told me so these twenty years.” 


The bow of a ship is not evidence of its politeness. 

We have ever found that blacksmitha, by conversing 
with them, are more or leas given totron-y, and somewhat 
addicted to vice. Carpenters, for the most part, *peak 
plane-ly, but they will chisel when they get a chance. 
Not untrequently they are bores, and often annoy one with 
their old saws. 


‘* Nothing is certain,” is a common aphorism; but if 
nothing is certain, how can it be certain that nothing is 
certain? 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


On Tuesday, June 17, in the Senate, the Military Com- 
mittee reported back the bill providing for an increase of 
the medical corps of thearmy. Senator Chandler, of Mich- 
igan, offered a resolution, which was laid over, that tne 
amount of legal tender notes already authorized by law 
shall never be increased, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to issue **ten-day cer- 
tificates,"’ bearing five per cent. interest, in addition to the 
fifty millions already authorized by law. The Pacific 
Railroad bill was then taken up. After some discussion, 
an amendment was agreed to fixing the point of com- 
mencement of the road on the one hundredth parallel of 
longitude, within the Territory of Nebraska. In the 
House, the Select Committea on Confiscation reported to 
the House Mr. Potter's bill,“designating what classes of 
rebels shall forfeit their slaves; but no further action was 
taken on the subject. The House then went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bill to authorize the iseue of 
additional Treasury notes, and Mr. Spaulding, of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, explained its provisions. The 
liouse concurred in the Senate's substitute for Mr. Ar- 
nold’s bill, which forever prohibits slavery in the Terri- 
tories now existing, or which may at any time hereafter 
be formed or acquired. The Senate bill donating lands to 
the States and Territories for the establishment of col- 

of agriculture and the mechanic arts was passed b 
a vote of eighty-nine to twenty-five. The House then 
adjourned, 

On Wednesday, June 18, in the Senate, the bill for the 
better government of the navy was reported back by the 
Naval Committee, A joint resolution, that Congress final- 
ly adjourn’h 30th inst., was laid over. Senator Hale in- 
troduced a bill providing that, when necessary to make 
further enlistments, the President is authorized, by proc- 
lamation, to call on all persons, without distinction of race, 
color, or condition, to enlistin the army. The bill further 
provides that every slave enlisted under such proclamation 
of the President shall be ever thereafter free, and entitled 
to all the bounties, privileges, etc., of other soldiers in the 
army. Referred, The bill to prevent a further issue of 
legal tender notes, and authorizing the iseue of one hun- 
dred millions of ten-day certificates, bearing five per cent. 
interest, was referred to the Finance Committee, The Pa- 
cific Railroad bill was then taken up and discussed until 
the adjournment.——lIn the House, the Senate joint reso- 
lution giving a bounty of two dollars each for everg enlist- 
ed soldier, and the first month's pay in advance, was adopt- 
ed. The bill emancipating the slaves of certain rebels was 

by a vote of eighty-two against fifty-four. In Com- 
mittee of the Whole the bill authorizing an additional issue 
of Treasury notes was discuased till the adjournment. 

On Thursday, June 19, in the Senate, the House bill to 
change the port of entry of Brunswick, Georgia, was pass- 
ed. A motion to take up the resolution fixing the time 
for the final adjournment of Congress was disagreed to by 
a vote of 14 against 22. The bill fixing the pay and emol- 
uments of officers of the army was taken up, and the House 
amendment, striking out the section deducting ten per 
cent. from the pay of all military and civil officera of the 
government during the war, and reducing the mileage of 
Congressmen fifty per cent., was concurred in by a vote 
of 29 to 12. The consideration of the Pacific Railroad bill 
was then resumed, and continued till the adjournment. 
——In the House, Mr. Lehman tendered to the govern- 
ment, as a free gift, on behalf of the city of Philadelphia, 
League Island, as a site for a navy-yard. The property 
cost $310,000. A resolution that Congress finally adjourn 
on the 30th inst. was adopted by a vote of 103 against 28. 
The Select Committee on the Defense of the Northern 
Lakes reported a bill establishing a national foundry at 
Chicago, and naval depots and yards on Lakes Erie, Mich- 
igan, and Ontario. Referred. 

On Friday, June 20, in the Senate, a bill granting the 
proceeds of certain lands to the Pacific Railroad Company 
was referred. The Pacific Railroad bill was taken up. A 
motion to strike out the section providing for four branch 
lines at the eastern terminus was rejected—15 to 25—and 
the bill passed by a vote of thirty-five against five. The 
Senate then adjourned.——In the House, the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means reported a bill increas- 
ing temporarily the duties on imports and for other pur- 
poses, It was referred to the Committee of the Whole, and 
made the special order for Wednesday. Several private 
bills were passed, and the House adjourned till Monday. 

On Saturday, June 21, in the Senate, several petitions 
in favor of a bankrupt law were presented and referred. 
A bill opening post-offices in the insurrectionary districts 
was passed. The House bill prescribing the oath to all 
persons holding office under the Government was taken up 
and discussed till the adjournment.——The House was not 
in session. 

On Monday, June 23, in the Senate, petitions in favor 
of the passage of a bill confiscating the property of rebels, 
and asking Congress to extend the protection of the Gov- 
ernment over all loyal people in the rebel States, without 
regard to color, were presented and referred. The Com- 
mittee on Territories reported a bill for the admission of 
Western Virginia into the Union. The bill prescribing 
an additional oath of office to all persons in the service of 
the Government, except Members of Congress and the 
Vice-President, was passed. The report of the Confererte 
Committee on the Tax bill was agreed to. The House 
Confiscation bill was then taken up. A motion was made 
to substitute the Senate bill, as reported by the select com- 
mittee on the subject, and pending the question the Senate 
went into executive session, and subsequently adjourned. 
In the House, Mr. Lovejoy asked leave to introduce a 
bill amendatory of the District of Columbia Emancipation 
act; but objection was made, and the subject was laid over. 
The resolution declaring Charles Henrv Foster not entitled 
to a seat as representative from North Carolina was adopt- 
ed. The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
and resumed the consideretion of the Treasury Note bill. 
An amendment to the first section, providing for the issue 
of $150,000,000 of United States notes, not bearing inter- 
est, payable to bearer, $100,000,000 of which may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be of a iower 
denomination than five dollars, was adopted by a vote of 
fifty-seven againét forty-five. The Committee then rose, 
and Mr. Stevens presented to the House the report af the 
Conference Committee on the Tax bill, and the report was 
agreed to. The House then adjourned. 


THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON.. 


From the papers of Richmond and Charleston we have 
accounts of a terrible battle fought near Charleston, on 
James, Island, within four milés of that city, on Monday 
16th, ih which a body of Union troops and some gun-boats 
wereengaged. Judging from the statements of these jour- 
nals we th.nk that there can be little doubt that the battle 
at James Iceland was a great Union victory, which will re- 
sult in the capture of Charleston before long. The Charles- 
ton Mercury, in recounting the story of this battle, repre- 
sents it as an utter defeat of the Union troops. But it 
also predicts the fall of the city, and has sent its own print- 
ing-press to Columbia, South Carolina. 
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moving the obstructions to its navigation, has been heard 
from. The expedition consisted of the gun-boats St. Lou- 
18, Lexington, Conestoga, and Mound City, and the Forty- 
third and Forty-sixth Indiana regiments, commanded by 
Colonel Fitch. On the 17th the expedition reached St. 
Charles, 85 miles above the mouth of the river, where two 
rebel batteries were found, mountipg seven guns, and si:p- 

rted by a force of infantry. five gun-boatse engaged the 
yatteries, while Colonel Fitc landed his forces some two 
and a half miles below, and Advanced to make an attack. 
During the action a ri 10t from one of the rebel bat- 
teries penetrated the stasm draw of the Mound City, and 
the escaping steam killéd and disabled most of her otficers 
and crew. Colonel Fitch then signaled the fleet to cease 
firing while he made an assault, and the batteries were 
carried by his troops in the most dashing and gallant man- 
ner, and with no loss of life. The rebel infantry were 
driven from the support of the guns, the gunners were 
shot at their posts, their commanding officer, Freye cfor- 
merly of the navy), was wounded and taken prisoner, and 
eight brass and iron guns, with ammunition, were cap- 
tured. The enemy's loss in killed and wounded is esti- 
mated at 125. Our loss was caused solely by the escaping 
steam on board the Mound City. The boat was expected 
to be repaired and ready to proceed with the expedition 
the next day. 


CUMBERLAND GAP OCCUPIED. 


The Secretary of War received a dixpatch on 19th from 
General George W. Morgan, dated at camp near Cumber- 
land Gap, June 18, eight o'clock in the evening, which 
states that his army commenced its march at one o’clock 
that morning to attack the enemy at Cumberland Gap; 
but on their arrival it was found he had evacuated that 
very important position, his rear-guard having left only 
about four hours before the arrival of our advance. Gen- 
eral Morgan praises the conduct of his division, in its ardu- 
ous march through an extremely difficulg country, and 
eays that his cannon were dragyved up the precipitous sides 
of the Pine and Cumberland mountains by the aid of block 
and tackle, two hundred men beipg employed on the ropes 
of a single piece. In his progress considerable skirmishing 
with the eyemy had taken place; but without any loss on 
our side. This important position, which has been held 
by the rebels since the beginuing of the war, is now in 
possession of our troops, 


WHERE IS BEAUREGARD? 

The latest reports from the vicinity of Corinth state 
that General Beauregard’s army was at Okolona, 80,000 
strong. Twenty thousand men, under General Kirby 
Smith, are at Chattanooga. Fifteen thousand men, un- 
der General Price, are at Fulton; and General Van Dorn, 
with a small force of cavalry, is at Grenada, 

The Richmond papers of Saturday publish a dispatch 
from Montgomery, Alybama, dated the 17th inst., stating 
that General Beauregard and his staff had arrived there 
on his way to Richmond, and that a large portion of the 
army of the Mississippi was to follow him, leaving a con- 
siderable torce behind under General Bragg. 


ANOTHER SKIRMISH ON THE JAMES RIVER. 
The rebel batteries at City Point, on the James River, 
below Fort Darling, opened fire on our fleet on 17th; but 
the gun-boats returned it so briskly with shell and shrap- 
nel that the batteries were soon silenced, and the rebels 
retired. 
AFFAIRS AT MEMPHIS, 


General Lewis Wallace is in military command of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and has taken possession of the Argus 
office, a notorious rebel sheet. He has placed two compe- 
tent men to supervise its future editorials. The vicinity 
of the city is infested with guerrillas, many of whom are 
engaged in burning cotton in the southern counties of Mix 
sissippi and other points. Trade in Memphis is rapidly 
improving. Boats going north are filled to their utmoss 
capacity with passengers and freight. 


AT NEW ORLEANS. 


A Union meeting was held on the 14th inst. in the Ly- 
ceum, City Hall building, New Orleans, which was attend- 
ed by all that the room could accommodate, and was ad- 
dressed by old residents of the city. After the meeting « 
procession was extemporized, headed by a band of music 
and the national flag. and proceeded to the head-quarters 
of General Butler, where three cheers were given, and the 
General called out to address the crowd. The Stars and 
Stripes had also been raised at Gretna, on the other side 
of the river. Business affairs were gradually improving. 


EXECUTION OF MUMFORD. 


Letters from New Orleans contain an account of the ex- 
ecution of William B. Mumford, the man who pulled down 
the American flag on the day of the arrival of our fleet 
before New Orleans, after it had been run up on one of the 
Government buildings by some ot Commodore Farragut’s 
men. The execution was witnessed by a large rae 
of people, who, at its conclusion, retired quietly to thelr 
homes, 

GUERRILLAS IN MISSOURI, 


General] Schofield has taken stringent measures to repress 
the guerrillas in Missouri. He has issued an order hold- 
ing the rebel sympathizers in that State responsible in 
their property and persons for all damage done to citizens 
by marauding parties. He announces that $5000 will be 
exacted for every Union soldier or loyal citizen killed, and 
from $1000 to $5000 for every one of either class wounded 
by any guerrilla party. The full value of all the property 
destroyed will be assessed and collected from the seces- 
sionists residing in the locality where the outrage may be 
committed. 


UNIONISM NORTH CAROLIYVA, 

The Newbern Progress states that six regiments in the 
rebel army from North Carolina have been disbanded at 
Richmond for their loyalty to the Union, and are at pres- 
ent under guard as traitors to the Jeff Davis bogus Gov- 


ernment. Before being disbanded it appears that they 


hung the brigadier-general who commanded them. 


A NEW MILITARY, DEPARTMENT, 


General Halleck, by General Order No. 53, dated June 
12, constitutes the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, east 
of the Tennesse River, except Forta Henry and Donelson, 
and such portions of North Alabama and Georgia as 
or may be occupied by our troops, into the District of Ohio, 
under General Buell, who is ordered to relieve the troops 
of General Grant's command at Clarksville. The District 
of West Tennessee will include all that portion of the State 
west of the Tennessee River, and Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, 
NEGRO REGIMENTS. 

In answer toa resolution passed several days ago by the 
House of Representatives, inquiring whether General Hun- 
ter had raised a negro regiment, Secretary Stanton says 
that the Department haz no vficia! information on the 
subject. He further says that General Hunter has not been 
authorized to raise such a regiment, and that, in order to 
ascertain whether the information is true, a copy of the 
House resolution has been transmitted to him to report 
upon, 

PREMIUM TO VOLUNTEERS. 

The Secretary of War has issued a bulletin giving effect 
to the law recently passed by Congress, granting a premium 
for enlisted men, regular or volunteer, and ope month's pay 
in advance to each recruit. 


JACK TAR IN LUCK, 


Key West correspondence shows that the value of the 
British and “*secesh” ships and cargoes captured by the 
United States blockading squadron, during the twelve 
months past, runs up to nearly $2,000,000, an item which 
will go some length to counterbalance the cost of carrying 
on the war on the coast, and to recompense our gallant 
tars, 

PERSONAL, 

An important change has been made in the Medical 
Staff of the Army of the Potomac by the appointment of 
Surgeon Litterman, a skillful physician, as Medical Di- 
rector of General M‘Clellan’s army. , 

A dispatch from Boston yesterday announced that Pierre 
Soulé and the late Sheriff of New Orleans had arrived there, 
and had been co.rfined in Fort Woren. Onur local columna, 
n of the 
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A BAND OF REBELS FIRING INTO THE CARS NEAR TUNSTALL’'S STATION, VIRGINIA, JUNE 13, 1862.—Skercuep ny Mr. Meap.—[Sr 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL SILAS CASEY, U.S.A. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL HOOKER. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JosePH Hooker, whose 
portrait we give below, commands a division of the 
army of the Potomac, and has distinguished him- 
self exceedingly at the Battle of Fairoaks and the 
other conflicts of the campaign in Virginia. 

He was born in Massachusetts about the year 
1817, and is consequently about 45 years of age. 
He entered West Point in 1833, and graduated in 
the artillery in 1837. At the outbreak of the 
war with Mexico he accompanied Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hamer as Aid-de-camp, and Was brevet- 
ted Captain for gallant conduct in several con- 
flicts at Monterey. In March, 1847, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Adjutant-General, with the rank 
of Captain. At the National Bridge he distin- 
guished himself, and was brevetted Major; and at 


gallant and meritorious conduct, and was brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

At the close of the war with Mexico he with- 
drew from the service, and soon afterward emi- 
grated to California. The outbreak of the rebel- 
lion found him there, and he was one of the first of 
the old West Pointers who offered his services to 
the Government. He was one of the first batch 
of Brigadier-Generals of Volunteers appointed by 
President Lincoln on 17th May, 1861; and was, on 
his arrival, placed in command of a brigade of the 
army of the Potomac, and subsequently of a divi- 
sion. From July, 1861, to February, 1862, he was 
stationed in Southern Maryland, on the north shore 
of the Potomac, his duty being to prevent the reb- 
els crossing the river, and to amuse them with their 
river blockade while M‘Clellan was getting his 
army into trim. This diffieult duty he performed 


Chapultepec he again attracted attention by his | admirably. 
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CHAPTER UL. 

Tue early morning, when Magdalen rose and 
looked out, was cloudy and overcast. But as 
time advanced to the breakfast hour, the threat- 
ening of rain passed away; and she was free to 
provide, without hindrance from the weather, for 
the first necessity of the day—the necessity of 
securing the absence of her traveling companion 
from the house. 

Mrs. Wragge was dressed, armed at all points 
with her collection of circulars, and eager to be 
away by ten o’clock. At an earlier hour Mag- 
dalen had provided for her being properly taken 
care of by the landlady’s eldest daughter —a 
quiet, well-conducted girl, whose interest in the 
shopping expedition was readily secured by a 
little present of money for the purchase, on her 
own account, of a parasol and.a muslin dress. 
Shortly after ten o’clock Magdalen dismissed 
Mrs. Wragge and her attendant in a cab. She 
then joined the landlady—who was occupied in 
setting the rooms in order up stairs—with the 
object of ascertaining, by a little well-timed gos- 
sip, what the daily habits might be of the in- 
mates of the house. : 

She discovered that there were no other lodg- 
ers but Mrs. Wragge and herself. The land- 
lady’s husband was away all day, employed at 
a railway station. Her second daughter was 
charged with the care of the kitchen, in the 
elder sister's absence. The Younger children 
were at school, and would be bgtck at one o’clock 
to dinner. The landlady hérself ‘‘ got up fine 
linen for ladies,” and expected to be occupied 
over her work all that morning, in a little room 
built out at the back of the premises. Thus 
there was every facility for Magdalen’s leaving 
the house in disguise, and leaving it unobserved, 
provided she went out before the children came 
back to dinner at one o’clock. 

By eleven o'clock the apartments were set in 
order, and the landlady had retired to pursue 
her own employments. Magdalen softly locked 
the door of her room, drew the blind over the 
window, and entered at once on her preparations 
for the perilous experiment of the day. 

The same quick perception of dangers to be 
avoided, and difficulties to be overcome, which 
had warned her to leave the extravagant part 
of her character costume in the box at Birming- 
ham, now kept her mind fully alive to the vast 
cifference between a disguise worn by gaslight, 
for the amusement of an andience, and a dis- 


guise assumed by daylight to deceive the search-- 


ing eyes of two strangers. The first article of 
dress which she put on was an old gown of her 
own (made of the material called ‘‘ alpaca”), of 
a dark-brown color, with a neat pattern of little 
star-shaped spots in white. A double flounce 
running round the bottom of this dress was tha 
only milliner’s oraament which it presented—an 


‘ ornament not at all ont of character with the 


costume appropriate to an elderly lady. The 
disguise of her head and face was the next ob- 
ject of her attention. She fitted and arranged 
the gray wig with the dexterity which constant 
practice had given her.; fixed the false eyebrows 
(made ‘rather large, and of hair darker than the 
wig) carefully in their position, with the gum she 
had with her for the purpose; and stained her 
face with the customary stage materials, so as to 
change the transpareni cairness of her complex- 
ion to t')> dull, faintly opaque color of a woman 
ill The lines 


followed next; and here the first obstacles pre- 
sented themselves. ‘The art which succeeded by 
gaslight failed by day; the difficulty of hiding 
the plainly artificial nature of the marks was al- 
most insuperable. She turned to her trunk, 
took from it two veils, and putting on her old- 
fashioned bonnet tried the effect of them in suc- 
cession. One of the veils (of black lace) was too 
thick to be worn over the face at that summer 
season without exciting remark. The other, of 
plain net, allowed her features to be seen through 
it, just indistinctly enough to permit the safe in- 
troduction of certain lines (many fewer than she 
was accustomed to use in performing the char- 
acter) on the forehead and at the sides of the 
mouth. But the obstacle thus set aside only 
opened the way to a new difficulty—the diff- 
culty of keeping her veil down while she 

speaking to other persons, without any obvious 
reason for doing so. An instant’s considera- 
tion, and a chance look at her little china pal- 
let of stage colors, suggested to her ready in- 
vention the production of a visible excuse for 
wearing her veil. She deliberately disfigured 
herself by artificially reddening the insides of 
her eyelids, so as to produce an appearance of 
inflammation which no human creature but a 
doctor—and that doctor at close quarters — 
could have detected as false. She sprang to her 
feet and looked triumphantly at the hideous 
transformation of herself reflected in the glass. 
Who could think it strange now if she wore her 
veil down, and if she begged Mrs. Lecount’s per- 


_ mission to sit with her back to the light ? 


Her last proceeding was to put on the quiet 
gray cloak which she had brought from Bir- 
mingham, and which had been padded inside by 
Captain Wragge’s own experienced hands, so as 


to hide the youthful grace and beauty of her 


back and shoulders. Her costume being now 
complete, she practiced the walk which had 
been originally taught her as appropriate to the 
character—a walk with a slight limp—and re- 
turning to the glass, after a minute’s trial, ex- 
ercised herself next in the disguise of her voice 
and manner. This was the only part of the char- 
acter in which it had been possible, with her phys- 
ical peculiarities, to produce an imitation of 
Miss Garth; and here the resemblance was per- 
fect. The harsh voice, the blunt manner, the 
habit of accompanying certain phrases by an em- 
phatic nod of the head, the Northumbrian burr 
expressing itself in every word which contained 
the letter ‘‘r’’—all these personal peculiarities 
of the old north-country governess were repro- 
duced to the life. The personal transforma- 
tion thus completed was literally what Captain 
Wragge had described it to be—a triumph in the 
art of self-disguise. Excepting the one case of 
seeing her face close, with a strong light on it, 
nobody who now looked at Magdalen could have 
suspected for an instant that she was other than 
an ailing, ill-made, unattractive woman of fifty 
years old at least. 

Before unlocking the door she looked about 
her a to make sure that none of her stage 
materials Were exposed to view in case the land- 
lady entered the room in her absence. ‘The only 
forgotten object belonging to her that she discov- 
ered was a little packet of Norah’s letters which 
she had been reading overnight, and which had 
been accidentally pushed under the looking-glass 
while she was engaged in dressing herself. As 
she took up the letters to put them away the 
thought struck her for the first time, “‘ Would 
Norah know me now if we met each other in the 
street?” She looked in the glass and smiled 
sadly. ‘*No,” she said, *‘not even Norah.” 

She unlocked the door after first looking at 
her watch. It was close on twelve o’clock. 
There was barely an hour left to try her despe- 
rate experiment and to return to the lodging 


‘before the landlady’s children came back from 


school. 

An instant’s listening on the landing assured 
her that all was quiet in the passage below. She 
noiselessly descended the stairs, and gained the 
street without having met any living creature on 
her way out of the house. In another minute 
she had crossed the road and had knocked at 
Noel Vanstone’s door. 

The door was opened by the same woman serv- 
ant whom she had followed on the previous even- 
ing to the stationer’s shop.. With a momentary 
tremor, which recalled the memorable first night 
of her appearance in public, Magdalen inquired 
(in Miss Garth’s voice, and with Miss Garth's 
manner) for Mrs. Lecount. 

Lecount has gone out, ma'am,” said 
the servant. 

** Is Mr. Vanstone at home?” asked Magdalen, 
her resolution asserting itself at once against the 
first obstacle that opposed it. 

** My master is not up yet, ma’am.” 

Another check! A weaker nature would 
have accepted the warning. Magdalen’s nature 
rose in revolt against it. 

** What time will Mrs. Lecount be back ?” she 
asked. 

** About one o’clock, ma’am.” 

** Say, if you please, that I will call again as 
soon after one o’clock as’possible. I particular- 
rl oe to see Mrs. Lecount. My name is Miss 

She turned and left the house. Going back 
to her own room was out of the question. The 
servant (as Magdalen knew by not hearing the 
door close) was looking after her; and, more- 
over, she would expose herself, if she went in- 
doors, to the risk of going out again exactly at 
the time when the landlady’s children were sure 
to be about, the house. She turned mechanic- 
ally to the right, walked on until she reached 
Vauxhall Bridge, and waited there looking out 
over the river. _ 

The interval of unemployed time now before 
her was nearly an hour. How should she oc- 
cupy it? 


and markings of age | _ As she asked herself the question, the thought 


which had struck her when she put away the 
packet of Norah’s letters rose in her mind once 
more. A sudden impulse to test the miserable 
completeness of her disguise mixed with the 
higher and purer feeling at her aheart, and 
strengthened her natural longing to see her sis- 
ter’s face again, though she dare not discover 
herself and speak. Norah's later letters had de- 
scribed in the fullest detail her life as a governess 
—her hours for teaching, her hours of leisure, her 
hours for walking out with her pupils. There 
was just time, if she could find a vehicle at once, 
for Magdalen to drive to the house of Norah’s 
employer, with the chance of getting there a few 
minutes before the hour when her sister would be 
going out. ‘One look at her will tell me more 
than a hundred letters!” With that thought in 
her heart—-with the one object of following No- 
rah on her daily walk, under protection of the 
disguise — Magdalen hastened over the bridge 
and made for the northern bank of the river. 

So, at the turning-point of her life—so, in the 
interval before she took the irrevocable step, and 
passed the threshold of Noel Vanstone’s door— 
the forces of Good triumphing in the strife for 
her over the forces of Evil, turned her back on 
the scene of her meditated deception, and bur- 
ried her mercifully farther and farther away from 
the fatal house. 


She stopped the first empty cab that passed 
her; told the driver to go to New Street, Spring 
Gardens; and promised to double his fare if he 
reached his destination by a given time. The 
man earned the money—more than earned it, 
as the event proved. Magdalen had not taken 
ten steps in advance along New Street, walking 
toward St. James’s Park, before the door of a 
house beyond her opened and a lady in mourn- 
ing came out accompanied by two little girls. 
The lady also took the direction of the Park, 
without turning her head toward Magdalen, as 
she descended the house-step. It mattered lit- 
tle; Magdalen’s heart looked through her eyes, 
and told her that she saw Norah. 

She followed them into St. James’s Park, and 
thence (along the Mall) into the Green Park, 
‘venturing closer and closer as they reached the 
grass and ascended the rising ground in the di- 
rection of Hyde Park Corner. Her eager eyes 
devoured every detail in Norah’s dress, and de- 
tected the slightest change that had taken place 
in her figure and her bearing. She had become 
thinner since the autumn; her head drooped a 
little ; she walked wearily. Her mourning dress, 
worn with the modest grace and neatness which 
no misfortune could take from her, was suited to 
her altered stations; her black gown was made 
of stuff; her black shawl and bonnet were of the 
plainest and cheapest kind. The two — girls 
walking on either side of her were dressed in 
silk. Magdalen instinctively hated them. 

She made a wide circuit on the grass, so as to 
turn gradually and meet her sister, without ex- 
citing suspicion that the meeting was contrived. 
Her heart beat fast; a burning heat glowed in 
her as she thought of her false hair, her false 
color, her false dress, and saw the dear familiar 
face coming nearer and nearer. They passed 
each other close. Norah’s dark gentle eyes 
looked up, with a deeper light in them, with a 
sadder beauty than of old—rested all uncon- 
scious of the truth on her sister's face—and look- 
ed away from it again, as from the face of a 
stranger. 
Magdalen to the heart. She stood rooted to the 
ground after Norah had passed by. A horror 
of the vile disguise that concealed her ; a yearn- 
ing to burst its trammels and hide her shameful 
painted face on Norah’s bosom, took possession 
“+ _ body and soul. She turned and looked 

ack. 

Norah and the two children had reached the 


That glance of an instant struck - 


higher ground, and were close to «i cf the 
gates in the iron railing which fenced ihe Park 
from the street. Drawn by an irresistible fase;. 
nation, Magdalen followed them again, gaineg 
on them as they reached the gate, and heard 
the voices of the two children raised in angry 
dispute which way they wanted to walk nex; 
She saw Norah take them through the gate 
and then stoop and speak to them, while wait. 
ing for an opportunity to cross the road. The 

only grew the louder and the angrier for what 
she said. The youngest—a girl of eight or nine 
years old—flew into a child’s vehement passion 

cried, screamed, and even kicked at the gov. 
erness. ‘The people in the street stopped am 
laughed ; some of them jestingly advised a little 
wholesome correction ; one woman asked Norah 
if she was the child’s mother ; another pitied her 
audibly for being the child’s governess. Before 
Magdalen could push her way through the crowd 
—before her all-mastering anxiety to help her 
sister had blinded her to every other considera- 
tion, and had brought her, self-betrayed, to No- 
rah’s side—an open carriage passed the pave- 
ment slowly, hindered in its progress by the press 
of vehicles before it. An old lady seated inside 
heard the child’s cries, recognized Norah, and 
called to her immediately. “The footman parted 
the crowd, and the children were put into the 
carriage. It’s lucky I happened to pass this 
way,” said the old lady, beckoning contemptu- 
ously to Norah to take her place on the front 
seat; ‘‘you never could manage my daughter's 
children, and you never will.” The footman put 
up the steps—the carriage drove on with the 
children and the governéss—the crowd dispersed 
—and Magdalen was alone again. 

“So be it!” she thought, bitterly. ‘‘I should 
only have distressed her. We should only have 
had the misery of parting to suffer again.” 

She mechanically retraced her steps; she re. 
turned, as in a dream, to the open space of the 
Park. Arming itself treacherously with the 
strength of her love for her sister, with the ve- 
hemence of the indignation that she felt for her 
sister’s sake, the terrible temptation of her life 
fastened its hold on her more firmly than ever. 
Through all the paint and disfigurement of the 
disguise, the fierce despair of that strong and 
passionate nature loWered,haggard and horrible. 
Norah made an object of public curiosity and 
amusement; Norah reprimanded in ‘the open 
street; Norah the hired victim of an old wo- 
man’s insolence and a child’s ill-temper—and 
the same man to thank for it who had sent Frank 
to China!—and that man’s son to thank after 
him! The thought of her sister, which had 
turned her from the scene of her meditated de- 
ception, which had made the consciousness of 
her own disguise hateful to her—was now tlie 
thought which sanctioned that means, or any 
means, to compass her end; the thought which 
set wings to her feet, and hurried her back near- 
er and nearer to the fatal house. 


She left the Park again, and found herself in 
the’ streets, without knowing where. Once more 
she hailed the first cab that passed her, and told 
the man to drive to Vauxhall Walk. 

The change from walking to riding quieted 
her. She felt-her attention returning to herséif 
and her dress. The necessity of making sure 
that no accident had happened to her disguise, 
in the interval since she had left her own room, 
impressed itself immediately on her mind. She 
stopped the driver at the first pastry-cook’s shop 
which she passed, and there obtained the means 
of consulting a looking-glass before she ventured 
back to Vauxhall Walk. 

Her gray head-dress was disordered, and the 
old-fashioned bonnet was a little on one side. 
Nothing else had suffered. She set right the few 
defects in her costume and returned to the cab. 


“THE YOUNGEST—A GIRL OF FIGHT OR NINE YEARS OLD—FLEW INTO A CHILD'S VEHEMENT 
PASSION, CRIED, 


EVEN KICKED AT THE GOVERNESS.” 
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It was half past one when she approached the 
house and knocked, for the second time, at Noel 
Vanstone’s door. The woman-servant opened 
it, as before. 

‘¢ Has Mrs. Lecount come back ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am. Step this way, if you please.” 

The servant preceded Magdalen along an emp- 
ty passage, and leading her past an uncarpeted 
stairease, opened the door of a room at the back 
of the house. The room was lifhted by one 
window looking out on a yard; the walls were 
bare; the boarded floor was uncovered. ‘Two 
bedroom chairs stood against the wall, and a 
kitchen table was placed under the window, On 
the table stood a glass tank filled with water, 
and ornamented in the middle by a miniature 
pyramid of rock-work interlaced with weeds. 
Snails clung to the sides of the tank; tadpoles 
and tiny fish swam swiftly in the green water; 
slippery efts and slimy frogs twined their noise- 
less way in and out of the weedy rock-work ; 
and on the top of the pyramid there sat soli- 
tary. cold as the stone, brown as the stone, mo- 
tionless as the stone, a little bright-cyed toad. 
The art of keeping fish and reptiles as domestic 
pets had not at that time been popularized in 
England ; and Magdalen, on entering the room, 
started back in irrepressible astonishment and 
disgust from the first specimen of an Aquarium 
that she had ever seen. 

‘‘ Don’t be alarmed,” said a woman’s voice be- 
hind her. ‘* My pets hurt nobody.” 

Magdalen turned and confronted Mrs. Le- 
count. She had expected—founding her antici- 
pations on the letter which the housekeeper had 
written to her—to see a hard, wily, ill-favored, 
insolent old woman. She found herself in the 
presence of a lady of mild, ingratiating manners, 
whose dress was the perfection of neatness, taste, 
and matronly simplicity; whose personal appear- 
ance was little less than a triumph of physical 


resistance to the deteriorating influence of time. . 


If Mrs. Lecount had struck some fifteen or six- 
teen years off her real age, and had asserted 
herself to be eight and thirty, there would not 
_ have been one man ina thousand, or one woman 
in a hundred, who would have: hesitated to be- 
lieve her. Her dark hair was jast turning to 
gray, and no more. It was plainly parted un- 
der a spctless lace cap, sparingly ornamented 
with mourning ribbons. Not a wrinkle appear- 
ed on her smooth white forehead or her plump 
white cheeks. Her double chin was dimpled, 
and her teeth were marvels of whiteness and 
regularity. Her lips might have been critically 
considered as too thin, if they had not been ac- 
customed to make the best of their defects by 
means of a pleading and persuasive smile. Her 
large black eyes might have looked fierce if they 
had been set in the face of another woman: they 
were mild and melting in the face of Mrs. Le- 
count; they were tenderly interested in every 
thing she looked at—in Magdalen; in the toad 
on the rock-work; in the back-yard view from 
the window; in her own plump, fair hands, 
which she rebbed softly one over the other while 
she spoke ; in her own pretty cambric chemisette, 
which she hada habit of looking at complacent- 
ly while she listened to others. The elegant 
black gown in which she mourned the memory 
of Michael Vanstone was not a mere dress—it 
was a well-made compliment paid to Death. 
Her innocent white muslin apron was a little 
domestic poem in itself. Her jet car-rings were 
so modest in their pretensions that a Quaker 
might have looked at them and committed no 
sin. The comely plumpness of her face was 
matched by the comely plumpness of her figure : 
it glided smoothly over the ground ; it flowed in 
sedate undulations when she walked. ‘There are 
not many men who could haye observed Mrs. 
Lecount entirely from the Platonic point of view 
—lads in their teens would have found her irre- 
sistible—women only could have hardened their 
hearts: against her, and mercilessly forced their 
way inward through that fair and smiling sur- 
face. Magdalen’s first glance at this Venus of 
the autumn period of female life more than 
satisfied her that she had done well to feel her 
ground in disguise before she ventured in match- 
ing herself against Mrs. Lecount. 

‘** Have I the pleasure of addressing the lady 
who called this morning ?”’ inquired the house- 
keeper. “Am I speaking to Miss Garth?” 

Something in the expression of her eyes, as 

she asked that question, warned Magdalen to 
turn her face farther inward from the window 
than she had turned it yet. The bare doubt 
whether the housekeeper might not have seen 
her already ander too strong a light, shook her 
self-possession for the moment. She gave her- 
self time to recover it, and merely answered by a 
bow. 
** Accept my excuses, ma’am, for the place in 
which I am compelled to receive you,” p ded 
Mrs. Lecount, in fluent English, spoken with a 
foreign accent. ‘*Mr. Vanstone is -_ here 
for a temporary. purpose. We leave for che sea- 
side to-morrow afternoon; and it has not becn 
thought worth while to set the house in proper 
order, Will you take a seat, and oblige me by 
mentioning the object of your visit?” 

She glided imperceptibly a step or two nearer 
to Magdalen, and placed a chair for her exact- 
ly opposite the light from the window. ‘‘ Pray 
sit down,”’ said Mrs. Leeount, looking with the 
tenderest interest at the visitor’s inflamed eves 
through the visitor’s net veil, wi 

‘*T am suffering, as you see, from a complaint 
in the eyes,” replied Magdalen, steadily keeping 
her profile toward the window, and carefully 
pitching her voice to the tone of Miss Garth's. 
“I must beg your permission to wear my veil 
down, and to sft away from the light.” She said 
those words feeling mistress of herself again. 
With perfect composure she drew the chair back 
into the corner of the room beyontl the window ; 
and seated herself, keeping the shadow of her 


suasive lips murmured a polite expression of sym- 
pathy; Mrs. Lecount’s amiable black eyes looked 
more interested in the strange lady than ever. 
She placed a chair for herself exactly on a line 
with Magdalen’s, and sat so close to the wall as 
to force her visitor either to turn her head a lit- 
tle further round toward the window, or to fail 
in politeness by not looking at the person whom 
she addressed. ‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Lecount, with 
a confidential little cough. ‘‘ And to what cir- 
cumstance am -I indebted for the honor of this 
Visit ?” 

** May I inquire, first, if my name happens to 
be familiar to you?” said Magdalen, turning to- 
ward her as a matter of necessity—but coolly 
holding up her handkerchief, at the same time, 
between her face and the light. 

‘*No,” answered Mrs. Lecount, with another 
little cough, rather harsher than the first. 
name of Miss Garth is not familiar to me.” 

‘*In that case,” pursued Magdalen, ‘I shall 
best explain the object that causes me to intrude 
on you by mentioning who I am. [I lived for 
many years as governess in the family of the late 
Mr. Andrew Vanstone, of Combe-Raven, and I 
come here in the interest of his orphan daugh- 
ters.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Lecount’s hands, which had been 
smoothly sliding one over the other up to this 
time, suddenly stopped ; and Mrs. Lecount's lips 
self-forgetfully shutting up, owned they were too 
thin at the very outset of the interview. 

‘**T am surprised you can bear the light out of 
doors without a green shade,” she quietly re- 
marked, leaving the false Miss Garth’s an- 
nouncement of herself as completely unnoticed 
as if she had not spoken at all. 

“T find a shade over my eyes keeps them too 
hot at this time of the year,” rejoined Magdalen, 
steadily matching the housekeeper’s composure. 
‘* May I ask whether you heard what I said just 
now on the subject of my errand in this house ?” 

“ May I inquire on my side, ma’am, in what 
way that errand can possibly concern me?” re- 
torted Mrs. Lecount. 

**Certainly,” said Magdalen. ‘I come to 
you because Mr. Nael Vanstone’s intentions to- 
ward the two young ladies were made known to 
them in the form of a letter from yourself.” 

That plain answer had its effect. It warned 
Mrs. Lecount that the strange lady was better 
informed than she had at first suspected, and 
that it might hardly be wise, under the cireum- 
stances, to dismiss her unheard. 

‘** Pray pardon me,” said the housekeeper, ‘I 
scarcely understood before; I perfectly under- 
stand now. You are mistaken, ma’am, in sup- 
posing that I am of any importance, or that I 
exercise any influence in this painful matter. I 
amr the mouth-piece of Mr. Noel Vanstone; the 
pen he holds, if you will excuse the expression, 
nothing more, 
invalids he has his bad days and his good. It 
was his bad day when that answer was written 
to the young person—shall I call her Miss Van- 
stone? I will with pleasure, poor girl; for who 
am I to make distinctions, and what is it to me 
whether her parents were married or not? As 


I was saying, it was one of Mr.-Noel Vanstone’s, 


bad days when that answer was sent, and there- 
fore I had to write it, simply as his secretary, for 
want of 4 better. If you wish to speak on the 
subject of these young ladies—shall I call them 
young ladies, as you did just now? no, poor 
things, I will call them the Miss Vanstones.— 
If you wish to speak on the subject of these Miss 
Vanstones, I will mention your name, and your 
object in favoring me with this call, to Mr. Noel 
Vanstone. He is alone in the parlor, and this 
is one of his good days. I have the influence of 
an old servant over him, and I will use that in- 
fluence with pleasure in your behalf. Shall I go 
at once?” asked Mrs. Lecount, rising with the 
friendliest anxiety to make herself useful. 

‘*If you please,” said Magdalen, with grateful 
alacrity; ‘‘and if I am not taking any undue 
advantage of your kindness,” 

‘On the contrary,” rejoined Mrs. Lecount, 
‘*vou are laying me under an obligation—you 
are permitting me, in my very limited way, to 
assist the performance of a benevolent action.” 
She bowed, smiled, and glided out of the room. 

Left by herself, Magdalen allowed the anger 
which she had suppressed in*Mrs. Lecount’s pres- 
ence to break free from her. For want of a no- 
bler object of attack, it took the direction of the 

The sight of the hideous little reptile 
sitting placid on his rock throne, with his bright 
eyes staring impenetrably into vacancy, irritated 
every nerve in her body. She looked at the 
creature with a shrinking intensity of hatred ; 
she whispered at it maliciously througk her set 
teeth. ‘‘I wonder whose blood runs coldest,” 
she said, ‘‘ yours, you little monster, or Mrs, 
Lecounf’s? I wonder which is the slimiest, her 
heart or your back? You hateful wretch, do 
you know what your mistress is? Your mistress 
is a devil!” 

The speckled skin under the toad’s mouth 
mysteriously wrinkled itself, then slowly ex- 
panded again, as if he had swallowed the words 
just addressed to him. Magdalen started back 
in disgust from the first perceptible movement 
in the creature’s body, trifling as it was, and re- 
turned to her chair. She had not seated herself 
again a moment too soon. The door opened 
noiselessly, and Mrs. Lecount appeared once 
more. 

** Mr. Vanstone will see you,” she said, ‘‘ if 
you will kindly wait a few minutes. He will ring 
the parlor-bell when his present occupation is at 
an end, and he is ready to receive you. Be care- 


‘ful, ma’am, not to depress his spirits, or to agi- 


tate him in ary way. His heart has been a 
cause of serious anxiety to those about him from 
his earliest years. ‘There is no positive disease ; 
there is only a chronic feebleness—a fatty de- 
generation—a want of vital power in the ergan 


bonnet well over her face. Mrs. Lecount’s per- | itself. His heart will go on well enough if you 


He is an invalid; and like other 


HARPERS 
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don’t give his heart too much to do—that is the 
advice of all the medical men who have seen 
him. You will not forget it, and you will keep 
a guard over your conversation accordingly. 
Talking of medical men, have you ever tried the 
Golden Ointment for that sad affliction in your 
eyes? It has been described to me as an excel- 
lent remedy.” 

“Tt has not succeeded in my case,” replied 
Magdalen, sharply. ‘* Before I see Mr. Noel 
Vanstone,” she continued, ‘*may I inquire—” 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” interposed Mrs, Le- 
count. ‘* Does your question refer in any way 
to those two poor girls?” 

** It refers to the Miss Vanstones.” 

‘*Then I can’t enter into it. Excuse me, I 
really can’t discuss these poor girls (I am so glad 
to hear you call them the Miss Vanstones!) ex- 
cept in my master’s presence, and by my master’s 
express permission. Let us talk of something 
else while we are waiting here. Will you notice 
my glass Tank? I have every reason to believe 
that it is a perfect novelty in England.” 

‘‘T looked at the Tank while you were out of 
the room,” said Magdalen. 

‘¢Did you? You take no interest jn the sub- 
ject, I dare say? Quite natural. I took no in- 
terest cither until I was married. My dear hus- 
band—dead many years since—formed my tastes, 
and elevated me to himself. You have heard of 
the late Professor Lecomte, the eminent Swiss 
naturalist? Iam his widow. ‘The English circle 
at Zurich (where I lived in my late master’s serv- 
ice) Anglicized my name to Lecount. Your gen- 
erous country-people will have nothing foreign 
about them—not even a name—if they can help 
it. But I was speaking of my husband—my dear 
husband, who permitted me to assist him in his 
pursuits. I have had only one interest since his 
death—an interest in science. Eminent in many 
things, the Professor was great at reptiles. He 
left me his Subjects and his Tank. I had no oth- 
er legacy. There is the Tank. All the Subjects 
died but this quiet little fellow—this nice little 
toad! Are you surprised at my liking him? 
There is nothing to be surprised at. The Pro- 
fessor lived long enough to clevate me above the 
common prejudice against the reptile creation. 
Properly understood, the reptile creation is 
beautiful. Properly dissected, the reptile crea- 
tion is instructive in the last degree.” She 
stretched out her little finger and gently stroked 
the toad’s back with the tip of it. ‘* So refresh- 
ing to the touch!” said Mrs. Lecount. ‘So 
nice and cool this summer weather!’ 

The bell from the. parlor rang. Mrs. Lecount 
rose, bent fondly over the Aquarium, and chir- 
ruped to the toad at parting as if it had been a 
bird. ‘*Mr. Vanstone is ready to qos 
Follow me, if you please, Miss Garth.” ith 
these words she opened the door and Jed the way 
out of the room. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EIGHTEENTH UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY. 


Heap-quarters Ivpantny, U.S. A., 
Cotumavs, June 16, 1562. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 


In your Weekly of May 31 you publish a sketch purport- ° 


ing to represent the Eighteenth Regular Infantry and their 
conduct in the reconnoissance at Pea Ridge, near Corinth, 
April 24, 1862. It is simply a fancy piece reflecting upon 
a large number of officers and men, but having no founda- 
tion in fact. 

Sixteen companies of the Eighteenth Infantry, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel O. L. Shepherd, an officer 
of large experience, are attached to the brigade of General 
Robert L. M*Cook. The Majors of the two battalions are 
Major F. Townsend, formerly Colonel of the Third New 
York Volunteers, an accomplished and brave officer, and 
Major James M. Caldwell, who for twenty-five years has 
been an officer of the regular army. Twelve companies 
of the detachment referred to have been in active service; 
under General Buell, since November, 1861, and include 
in their ranks a considerable number of old soldiers, wear- 
ing the badges of one, two, and even three five-year enlist- 
ments, 

General A. J. Smith commanded the reconnoissance. 
Brigadier-General M‘Cook writes to the correspondént of 
the Cincinnati Gazette, reapecting his communication of 
the same tenor with your own, aa follows: 

**General A. J. Smith, of General Halleck’s staff, who 
conducted the reconnoiasance, assures me that the regi- 
ment and officers acted with coolness and courage; that 
they obeyed all his orders with alacrity and promptness ; 
and did all that was, or could have been expected of them 
under the circumstances, I was satisfied that the persona 
from whom you derived your information were mistaken. 
You will do the officers and men of the regiment an act of 
justice by making the proper correction in the premises.” 

The report of the reconnoissance shows that four com- 
panies of the Eighteenth were in advance as skirmishers. 
Lieutenant Mills, Acting-Adjutant Eighteenth Infantry, 
reported three regiments of the enemy in line of battle 
within the woods to the front. . The Eighteenth were, by 
order, at a rest—not to move until so ordered, and not to 
bring on a general engagement. The Eighth Miszouri, on 
the right, and the Seventy-sixth Obie, on the left, 
into the field behind the skirmishers, but retired by order, 
leaving the Eighteenth Infantry in its assigned position. 
Captain Granger, reporting the movement, writes: ‘“‘ When 
these regiments moved forward, supposing it was done by 
order of General Smith, there was much grumbling through 
the lines at what we considered a slight, in permitting 
them to pass ue. But Lieutenant-Colonel Shepherd im- 
mediately =uarched us by the flank through their interval 
to caver our ekirmishers, when we halted, by order of Gen- 
eral Smith, and ‘the armed reconnolssance’ was over." 

When it is remembered that in nearly every case dur- 


ing the war, where regiments bave been accused of cow- ; 


ardice, the subsequent inquiry has shown that great in- 
justice has been done to worthy and true men by this 
indiscriminate and hasty criticism, the idea is suggested 
that it might be as just and patriotic to have even a little 
later intelligence for the public, and thereby save the honor 
and fair fame of the deserving, as well as secure the facts. 

Believing your desire is to do substantial justice, though 
I doubt the value to the country of publishing any rumors 
derogatory to the American army in advance of investiga- 
tion—or, at least, before inquiry of the commanding officer 
as to the facts, I am, yours, etc., 

Henry B. 
Colonel Bighteenth lnfaatry, U.S.A. 


- unheard-of prices. 


(The drawing referred to in the above letter came to us 
from a valued correspondent, Mr. James F. Gookins. He 
will doubtless settle the questions of fact invoived with 
Golonel Carrington.—Ep. H. W.} 


MEMPHIS UNDER THE STARS 
AND STRIPES. 

Our old subscribers in Memphis, Tennessee, who , 
have so long been deprived of //arper’s Weekly by | 
the insane rebellion of the secessionists, will prob- 
ably not be sorry to find some illustrations of their 
city in our pages this week. We publish on page 
417 an illustration of the Movement or Sucar 
AND CoTTon on THE LEVEE, a sight which had 
not been seen at Memphis for many a day before; 
and on page 420 a view of the JAcKsSon Monv- 
MENT, defaced by some raseally rebel; of the 
STARS AND STRIPES BEING HOISTED OVER THE 
Post-orrice; and of Ram 
FLOTILLA. 


SOUTHERN PRODUCE MOVING. 
The rebels burned all the produce they could 


find. But a good deal escaped them, and is com- 
ing out of hiding-places. The Memphis Aralanche 
says: 


Independent of the boats, armed and unarmed, of 
Federal fleet, transports are going from and coming to 
wharf in such a way as to awaken a dim memory of the 
good old times, The Perry started this evening heavily 
laden with sugar and cotton. An unusual degree of ani- 
mation prevails about the levee, and the echoes of the 
mallet has again awakened the echo of the bluff. Heaven 
knows we need a revival of trade sadly. 


The Herald correspondent writes : 


Business in Memphis is falling into its old chamrel. 
The J. D. Perry, of the St. Louis and Memphis Steamboat 
Line, left last evening with a full freight of sugar, and a 
boat will start for Cairo to-day laden with a fine supply of 
cotton. Drays are already crowding the levee, and cotton 
and sugar are coming out of their places of concealment in 
unlooked-for abundance. A boat came in yesterday from 
St. Louis laden to the guards with supplies for the Mem- 
phis market. 


The Tribune correspondent says: 


More and more cotton and sugar is being discovered 
daily in and around Memphis, and I have seen numerous 
parties who boast of their adroituess in outwitting the min 
ions of the Confederacy, showing the Southern staples a- 
proofs of their cleverness, A number of flat-boats loade:! 
with New Orleans sugar are now lying at the mouth of 
Wolf River, having been brought down the stream since 
the «ccupation of the city, and will be sold by the o-rners 
to the highest bidder. In”various garrets and cellars cot- 
ton and sugar have developed themselves in considerable 
quantities, and still more will come to light during the 
coming fortnig!t. 


The World correspondent says¢ 


In three days we have had a dozen steamboats partially 
loaded with goods, groceries, clothing, ete. The goods 
have been landed and stored, and the boats are loading up 
with cotton, sugar, and molasses for their return trip. 
For the present the purchases are, of course, limited to 
the bare wants of the consumers, for the reasou that be 
currency is still unsettled. 

The stocks of many articleahave been exhaus ed. Drie, 
tea, coffee, liquors, and articles of fine dress have attwimen 
Fire-arms and powder can not be hai 
for money. The rule of the Southern authcrities and th: 
stringency of the blockade has so worked upon the peoph 
that for the most part they are glad to be admitted once 
nrore as partakers of our industry. 


A telegram to the press, dated Memphis, June 
17, via Cairo, June 18, says: 

The shipments north up to-day have been—Coiton, 
30) bales; molasses, 5000 barrela, 3000 half barrels; sugar, 
6000 barrels, There was much coming in yesterday. 


A correspondent of the World tella the following 
story, which illustrates the atrocious oppression 
practiced by the cotton-burners, and the feeling of 
some of the planters. The scene occurred in Leu- 
isiana: 

The cotton-burners came, they saw, they departed. 

**T have come to burn your cotton, Sir.” 

what authority?’ 

- ** By the authority of General Beauregard.” 

** You will not burn my cotton.” 

** We will burn your cotton,” 

“Go about it then. But it is my opinion, gentlemen 
that you will not burn it.” 

What do you propose to do? You don'’tmean to 
that you will show any opposition to our authority?" 

‘*] simply mean to say that you will not burn my cot 
ton. Bob, bring a coal of fire.” i 

The fire ia brought. 

** Gentlemen, there is the fire, and"yonder are one hun 
dred bales of cotton. Proceed.” 

‘**Your conduct is very extraordinary, Sir. I shoulc 
like to know what you mean." 

‘* Well, Sir, I mean that if you attempt to burn tha 
cotton I will seatter your brains so far and wide that no 

wer in heaven or earth can bring them together again. 

lere, boys. that cotton is yours; defend it or starve.” 

‘* D—d strange conduct,” mutters Mr. Officer, suilenly. 
** We'll attend to your case, Sir. We are going down the 
river; we will give you a visit on our return.” 

“Do, Whenever you make up your mind to burn my 
cotton, by all means come and burn.” 

The cowed officer and his posse ** ell back In good order.” 
The valiant Louisianian saved his cotton. He has had no 
second visit from Beauregard’s cotton-burners. 

I have yet to hear of an instance of voluntary submis 
sion to this cruel cotton order” of Beavregard. In thon 
sands of cases remonstrance, threats of men, and tears of 
women and children were of no avail. 


THK JACKSON MONUMENT. 
The Jerald correspondent says: 
Walking into Jackson Park I approsched the statue ot», 
Jackson, which occupies the centre of the green, It is in 
closed by « circular iron fence, and ornamented by care 
fully trained shrubbery. The bust of the old hero of New 
Orleans is placed on the top of a plain shaft of mafbic, 
seven or eight feet in height On the northern face of th< 
shaft is the inscription— ‘ 
THE FEDERAL UNTON: | 
IT MUST BE PRESERVED! 
The word ** Federal” and the first two letters of ‘‘ Union” 
have been chipped by some rampant rebel, presenting an 
ce as if a small) hammer had been severul times 
struck across the obnoxions words. It was a very feeble 
attempt at defacement of the words that grated harshiy or 
treason’sear. . 
COLONEL ELLE?’s RAMS. . 


These vessels, which proved so-effective at the 
Battle of Memphis, are mostly old river boats, 
strengthened at the bow with heavy timber, and — 
shielded with iron. They cost about $25,000 to 
$30,000, and can be kept afloat and in service fo. 
about $15,000 a month. Thus far they have provea 
more than a match for the most effective class of 
gun-boats, and will hereafter take a leading place 


| in naval warfare. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Jory 5, 1862. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


We publish this week several illustrations of 
the Army of the Potomac from sketches by Mr. 
Mead of Vermont. One of them, on page 428, rep- 
resents the desperate struggle which took place, 
during the battle of Fairoaks, around Ricketts, 
now Kirby’s Battery. The Herald cdrrespondent 


wrote: 


While Lieutenant Kirby's battery was being placed in 
position, the enemy came out in force and made a despe- 
rate attempt to capture it. It was the same artillery com- 
pany which Captain Ricketts commanded at Bull Run when 
the pieces were captured. : 

It was formerly the now rebel General Magruder’s bat- 
tery. He evidently recognized the colors of the company, 
and the prisoners we have captured say he swore he wou id 
have that battery. He ordered an immediate and despe- 
rate charge. The rebels came within twenty yards, when 
they poured a destructive fire into our ranks. The fire 
and the effect for a few moments were terrific. The can- 
noheers were driven from their pieces; horses plunged 
and reared, while some fell in the traces, killed or wound- 
ed; others dashed off with caissons, but the generals p es- 
ent at this critical moment and exciting scene dashed for- 
ward, swords in hand, the gunners sprang forward also, 
and, “‘quick as lightning,” manned their picces. The 
supporting-regiment, which had for a moment wavered, 
though its colonel and cther valuable officers had fallen, 
now rallied, and they were greeted with a tremendous 
shower of fire, which caused them to fall back in great dis- 
order. It was at that latest fire from the enemy that Col- 
onel Riker, of the Sixty-second New York, was killed. As 
he was advancing he said, ** We have some cold steel to 
give them, boys," and then he fell mortally wounded in 
the body. The Thirty-first Pennsylvania and the Clias- 
seurs were doing excellent service on the right, and had 
already performed their share in driving the enemy away 
from our artillery. Before our deadly fire the enemy fell 
back, and General Magruder did not get his battery. 

Another picture, on page 421, from a sketch by 

the same hand, represents the rebel cavalry firing 
into a train of cars containing wounded men near 
Tunstall’s* Station. This deed was done by that 
band of rebel cavalry, who, under General Stuart, 
made a daring swoop on the rear of General M‘Clel- 
Jan’s army on the night of 13th, killed a number 
of teamsters and horses, stole and burned some 
stores and a couple of schooners, and made good 
their retreat without loss. General M‘Clellan’s 
account of the affair is as follows: 


The rebels, after driving from Old Church a squadron 
of the Fifth Cavalry, proceeded to Garlick’s Landing, on 
the Pamunky River, about four miles above the White 
House, where they burned two schooners and some wagons, 
and drove off the mules. Here their conduct is represented 
as barbarous, having killed several of our teamsters with- 
out any necessity. Thoze who failed to make their escape 
were taken prisoners. From here they proceeded to Tun- 
etall’s Station, four miles from White House, with a view 
of burning the railroad bridge. A train which was passing 
down at the time was fired into, killing two and wound- 
ing several A colonel belonging to the Excelsior Brigade 
waz there taken prigéner, but succeeded in making es- 
cape during the night. A paymaster jumped from tlre 
train and hid himeelf in the woods until morning, leaving 
$125,000 in the cars. The train never stopped, but passed 
on to the White House. After destroying the telcgraph 
wire at this point, they proceeded to Baltimore Cross Roade, 
pear New Kent Court House on their way to Richmond, 
crossing the Chickahominy, between Bottom's Bridge and 
the James River, about two o'clock this morning. The 
force that accomplished this was composed of fifteen hun- 
dred cavalry and six pieces of artillery, under General 
Stuart, most of whom were residents of this locality. 


The rebel account of the_affair, fr»m the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, reads thus: 


Upon approaching the railroad, cars were heard advanc- 
ing and the whistle scunded. By orders every man was 
iu-tantly dismounted and ranged beside the track. Again 
the whistle blew, and :uninking the force to be a friendly 
one perhaps, the steam was stopped, when the Caroline 
troop opening fire, disclosed the ruse, and, putting on steam 
again, on sped the train toward the Chickahominy, and 
despite heavy logs placed on the track, made good its es- 
cape ; but the carriages being but uncovered freight trucks, 
and having soldiers on*them, the slaughter that eneued 
was frightful. Many of the enemy jumped from the train 
and were afterward captured or killed, to the number of 
twenty or more. The engineer was shot dead by Lieuten- 
ant Robinson. 

Ow page 428 we reproduce a sketch by Mr. Mead, 
representing a very remarkable accident which 
lately took place in the Army of the Potomac. 
Mr. Mead writes : 

‘A very sad and singular accident occurred in Captain 
Wheeler's Battery, General Smith's Division, near Rich- 
mond, about two o'clock on the morning of the 3d of June. 
A heavy thunder-storm had been raging from the west for 
some time, and had apparently almost spent its force. The 
tents of the men consisted of pauline or gun-covers stretched 


_ on sticks and rails, and were placed on a line between the 


guns and caissons. The sentries perceived a dark cloud 
sweeping from the west at a very low elevation, and as it 
passed over the park a terrific discharge of the electric fluid 
took place. The whole battery seemed enveloped in a sheet 
of flame. All of the sentries but one, the corporal of the 
The flame 
seemed to strike one of the guns, leaped from thence to the 
supports of the tent, passing downward, and stunning and 
burning or partially paralyzing a whole platoon of twenty 
men. One, Corporal James Bryant, of Bath, New York, 
gunner of the left piece, an intelligent and brave young 
man, was instantly killed; the others in that tent, al- 
though rendered senseless for the time being, with the ex- 
ception of three or four, were able todo duty the next day. 
The electric fluid passed under the rubber blanket of one 
man, lifting him several inches from the ground. Some 
had legs and arms partially paralyzed. Providentially 
the ammunition chests were not touched. 

Captain Wheeler's battery belongs to the First New 
York Artillery, organized by the lamented Colonel G. D. 
Bailey, and was engaged at Dam No. 1 before York- 
town, where « shell from the enemy exploded one of the 
ammunition chests, at Lee's Mills, at Williamsburg with 
Hancock's brigade, and at Mechanicsville with General 
Davidson. The men are unanimous in the belief that 
ligtitning is harder t« beat than the rebels. 


ONE OF OUR HEROES. 


Tue soft, clear notes of the French horns began 
toning out one of Chopin's wild mazurkas, sounds 


- like a lark’s song, thrilling and sweet; and pres- 


ently rang in the reedy vibrant harp threads. the 
fine carol of the flute, the gay greeting of the viol 
then the clang of the cymbals, and “the kettle- 
drums throbbed proudly.” 

It was the night of Mrs. Shannon Grey’s famous 
fete. All the world was there; that is, all the 
world of Mrs. Shannon Grey—a gay, great world 
enough indeed on that night even for that lady’s 
ambition. 

A famous féte given in honor of her son—in honor 
and happy jubilation, for Shannon Grey was a hero 
at Shannon Hill. And he deserved it. Wounded 
a Manassas, taken prisoner at Leesburg, released, 
anu returned again to share in the victory of Roa- 
noke? he shared, too, in its suffering, and came 


home unwillingly, with honorable mention and dis- 
charge, to nurse a shattered limb and a wasted 
body back to life, if not to health again. A splen- 
did natural physique had worked she wonder which 
no one had dared to expect; and on the first of 
May he found himself once more an able man, and 
by all indications on the road to the old perfection 
of strength. 

And this recovery Mrs. Shannon Grey was now 
celebrating while the month was yet in its first 
days of May-bloom. For this she had deckéd Shan- 
non Hill with triumphal banners and fluttering 
flags, turning the lawns and garden into a fairy 
land of illumination, and invoking the presence of 
the lovely and the brave. 

A hero! Perhaps you don’t think he carries 
out the idea very forcibly as you see him now—a 
tall, slight-looking young man, rather superb in 
his air, slowly pulling off a violet-colored glove 
from a white hand, and the hand sending forth an 
amethystine glitter where a ring of strange device 
is lurking. And all the time he is talking the 
lightest nonsense in the most graceful though self- 
assured manner to a lady by his side. Perhaps 
you think him a trifle supercilious.. Perhaps un- 
der that charm of grace you fancy you see a cool, 
unpromising disregard, and a lordly sort of indif- 
ference- which verges on self-love. This may be 
the indication; and supposing it a true one, is it 
very strange that constant adulation from his cradle 
up, the world’s pomp and glory should have the 
effect of self-centring at first, and then of weari- 
ness and disgust? Yet perhaps the indication is 
all astray. 

But while we speculate the horns steal out into 
that wild mazurka. ° 

** Hark!” And Shannon Grey actually has the 
audacity to lift a finger of silence to the pretty 
lady’s talk there. 

“* Hark !—that’s a wonderful thing—beads of 
dropping water and distant bells. Don’t you hear 
them ?”’ 

The lady patted a little foot impatiently,. beat 
time to the music with a black fan on a white 
snow-drift of an arm, and—wished that Shannon 
Grey would remember what mazurka measures 
meant. She hearfl no beads of water, nor distant 
bells in the swelling sounds. 

At last he remembers. —A long sigh, a gaze that 
comes back from some invisible field of fancy, and 
he puts out a hand. ‘ 

** Come.” 

Slightly autocratical you think, and your im- 
pressions return with full force; but see how the 
lady takes it. A brilliant smile, a ready hand to 
meet his, and they go whirling off into the circling 
mazes. 

If he is spoiled, who spoiled him? Who made 
him autocratical and self-centred ? 

And while you ponder this question on this sug- 
gestion, Mrs. Shannon Grey comes up with an anx- 
ious face, in which is a gleam of anger. 

** That Clara Snyder to set him dancing on that 
weakened limb!” and, breaking her indignant so- 
liloquy short, she sent out a flutter of handkerchief 
for a signal of distress. So on the second round 
the young gentleman slid into a walk, with the 
words, 

** Dear Lady Clara, my good mamma is in some 
dire perplexity, which only her graceless son can 
settle, evidently. She has been hanging out flags 
of distress for the last three minutes. You know 
it breaks my heart to leave you!” And he re- 
linquished the ‘‘dear Lady Clara,” with the most 
beaming smile, to a glittering young officer who 
stood conveniently near. 

And the good mamma fell upon him with cau- 
tion and reproof, all of which he turned a heedless 
ear to—listening, instead, to the beads of drop- 
ping water and the distant bells in that wild ma- 
zurka of Chopin’s. The lady caught the heedless 
look. A little shake of the arm she held and a 
sharper tone brought him back. 

‘Shannon, Why will you not listen? Dr. Bel- 
mont says that the knee is yet weak, and that you 
must not use it needlessly; and there you were 
whirling round with that romp of a Clara Snyder ! 
How could you?” 

“*My dear little mamma”—Mrs. Grey’s avoir- 
dupois was a long break into the second hundred, 
and the stateliest woman in the room—“ my dear 
little mamma, how could you invite such a vulgar 
personage as a grown-up romp ?” 

‘“* What ever are you thinking of, Shannon? She 
is Rensselaer Snyder’s daughter! There isn’t bet- 
ter blood, you know.” 

**Oh! I beg pardon. I forgot for a moment. 
Of course, whatever she does is fine!” 

“Now, Shannon, you are sneering. I know 
that innocent air.”’ 

“Innocent! Is it innocent? Three young la- 
dies told me to-night that they thought I was a 
delightfully-wicked fellow.” 

** Shannon !” 

** They really did, mamma, ‘ Delightfully-wick- 
ed’—ihat was the phrase; and they said it with a 
series of little giggles, and a flirting of little red 
fans. Now isn’t it a temptation for any young fel- 
low to forswear innocence when such charming 
creatures declare for wickedness in this hilarious 
manner ?” 

“Come, Shannon, leave your sarcasm and those 
silly girls; by-the-way, they spoil you, Shan—” 

**To be sum “hey do—make me conceited and 
vain—an insolen: ‘nsufferable, ‘young puppy; and 
they think it’s ver: fine. There isn't better blood, 
you know, than the Shannon Greys! Then the 
taxes, mam Bah: how vulgarI am.” And 
with a sudden real look—a look of disgust and dis- 
dain—he flung the flower Miss Snyder had decked 
his button-hole with out of an open window. 

And then his mother returned to the point of at- 
tack. ‘*Now, Shannon, do remember. You run 
great risks, you know; don’t trifle with your com- 
ing strength. I should so hate to see you limping 
round all your life! It would quite ruin your 
splendid figure. You're a perfect Shannon !—all 
my family have just that tall, erect figure. I can’t 
bear to think of its becoming any thing less. You 


are the only son, you know—the last of the name ; 
and you must be careful that you don’t do it dis- 
credit.”’ : 

The look of disdain settled into something in- 
scrutable. No anger, but a tired, haggard ex- 
pression, as it were; and the eyes went searching 
off again into invisible distances, listening to the 
beads of dropping water, the distant bells. 

Remember”—came the motherly caution once 
more, as they neared a group of girls—‘* remember 
that by one waltz, perhaps, to-night you lose your 
chance of waltzing forever.” 

“And my chance of serving my country too,” 
he said, in a low voice. 

‘*How absurd you are, Shannon! 
you be serious ?” 

What could Mrs, Grey want? There couldn't 
well be a graver face, a more serious air, than her 
son’s presented then; but perhaps she knew “his 
ways,” and this was one of them. 

The wild mazurka had changed by this into a 
soft sliding waltz—one of the Weber wonders: 
close clinging chords and clustered semitones, the 
flute-tones rising in a species of single harmony, 
aloft and clear and lonely, while the harp-strings 
threaded passionate notes of wailing, and the wind- 
ing horns sobbed meaningly between. 

Leaving the gay group of girls with a wordless 
apology of smile and bow, the young host hurried 
on, and rested at last underneath the spreading 
banners which hung from the wide arms of an 
elm in the garden-grounds, There, where the col- 
ored lamps rocked resplendently in the branches 
of the trees, making a mimic paradise out of the 
“leafy tide of greenery,”’ he seated himself more 
like a man who was hunted down by cruel circum- 
stances than a young lord in his domain. 

And the horns and harps, the flutes and viols, 
the silver shocks of cymbals, and the melodious 
roll of the kettle-drums wafted out to him in soft- 
ened cadences. Perhaps as he listened he heard 
again the beads of dropping water, the distant bells, 
for the face smoothed itself into placid calm. 

Beads of dropping water and distant bells. Hark! 
This was not it. He listens, and hears a fine, 
sweet undertone weaving words into the flute-tones 
—a voice like a bird on bough, singing solely for 
its own pleasure; words sweet as the music changes 
—a dulcet flow of soft syllables, strung liquidly to- 
gether—a perfect dryad’s song, suited to the hour. 

The listener kept breathless silence. The night 
was still: not a leaf stirred; not a branch or blade 
rustled: only the distant clangor of the musicians, 
and the near trill of this wood-nvymph strain. © It 
ceased with the last winding flute-notes ; and then, 
from some dainty perch, the nymph alighted on 
the smooth sward—a dark, slight figure, in a man- 
tle of green. 

The concealed watcher laughed inaudibly, with 
secret glee. Clearly it was a veritable dryad; the 
color was orthodox—a mantle of green. From 
what tree did she slip? He had half a fancy to 
call out to her, but changing his mind, followed 
sofily in her fleet footsteps. Entering the door of 
a side-hall, he saw her disappear up the broad 
stairway, and turned himself away by a shroud- 
ing curtain-fall to wait. 

A moment, and she came again, the mantle of 
green laid aside—a dark, slight figure in her at- 
tire—floating lace of black—but a white lily in 
flesh-tints. He let her pass in, and then following 
closely, sought his mother. The stately lady stood 
talking blandly with the best blood in the country, 
Rensselaer Snyder. 

The son put his head down at the back of her 
ear with a whisper, 

‘* Who and what is she, little mamma ?” 

The bland sentences arrested in surprise. 

‘‘We were talking of Mr. Snyder’s niece, Mrs. 
Dupont, Shannon,” was the warning answer; and 
Mrs. Grey thought the boy had been taking too 
much wine. 


Why can't 


The ‘* boy” shook his black locks with impatient 


merriment. | 

““No, no; I mean the dryad—the small white 
elf there, in black, with a diamond star at her 
throat.” 

‘*Oh! some one that came with the Lovells— 
their cousin, I believe, a Miss Dane.” 

He drew her hand over his arm i his willful 
way, and said, for apology to Mr. Snyder, 

. ‘*You must come and present me to the young 
lady, mother. I ran against her just now in the 
hall, and must make my excuses.” 

‘*If you had been at your post earlier in the 
evening, Shannon, you would not have missed her. 
But where have you been all this time ?” 

‘Listening to a nightingale—a bird on the 
bough, mamma. And I saw it fly down from its 
perch in a plumage of green and flutter in at your 
door. It was either that or adryad. Do dryads 
sing, mamma?” 

‘“*You’ve been drinking Champagne, Shannon.” 

**No, on my honor, nothing but the dew from 
the wood. The wine ofthedryads. Yes, she has 
fed upon lilies and dew, I perceive—nothing else.” 

‘*My son, Miss Dane,” and the gracious lady, 
with a word or two of affable courtesy, moved 
away, leaving the ‘‘son” to “‘ make his excuses” 
—mythical excuses! 

To the self-possessed young autocrat a new feel- 
ing had come—half embarrassment and half un- 
certainty. And all because the small white elf in 
black bowed to his rather elaborate greeting with 
a simple, slow bend of honest indifference. He 
had made not the least impression on her. She 
looked at him as blankly as if he had been a block 
of wood. Then she had one of those provoking 
exteriors which seem by air and expression to sig- 
nify an unconscious self-isolation. Her very natu- 
ralnegs was sure evidence. 

Shannon Grey had met a new experience. 
Where should he begin with her? 

Ilis native audacity at length came to his aid. 

‘Did you wet your feet in the grass?” he ask- 
ed, demurely. 

She wai.ed a moment to wonder, then remem- 
brance came, and with it a little low laugh like a 
tinkle of bells. 


‘No, I ran quickly,” she answered. ‘ How did 
you see me?” 
‘* T was wrapped in a banner out there, and heard 


Pasong. A dryad slipped its bark and came forth. 


I knew it by its mantle of green,” he replied, 
gravely. 

The cool face began to wake to enjoyment. 
These fancies suited the girl’s nature. 

‘“‘ Yes, it was an ash,”’ she answered, slyly. 

** Young ashes pirovetted down, 
Coquetting with young beeches.’ 
T didn't find my beech, however.” 

‘He followed you in,” was the swift. smiling 
response. 

is that it ?” 

He didn’t half like the laughing ease with which 
she took his fine speeches, but she had an odd 
charm for him for her very singularity. 

And here again the band began that same Weber 
waltz, and she broke out archly with the sweet 
humming words she had sung in the garden—just 
the lowest thread of a voice, yet clear and intel- 
ligible; and ceasing, she beat her foot upon the 
floor in rhythmic measure. Was she thinking, as 
Clara Snyder had thought, and wishing he would 
remember what dance music meant? ‘There was 
hardly impatience in the beating foot, or in the list- 
ening face. He bent down to look in it, and said, 

**] wish I could ask you to waltz with me, but 
I am not quite sound of limb yet, and my good 
mother gets into a fever of alarm if I try it.” 

She glanced up questioningly. “‘ Oh, you have 
been ill—my cousins told me. Wounded, were you 
not ?” 

“Tek” 

Her manner changed now ; 
became eager, earnest. 

‘TI don’t care for the waltzing!” she exclaimed ; 
‘* but if you are not tired of telling the story, talk 
to me about the battle. I am so interested!” And 
her eyes lit, and her cheek kindled color. 

Which battle 

““Which? How many have you seen, Mr. 
Grey ?” 

‘‘T was at Manassas, at Leesburg, and at Roa- 
noke.”’ 

She clapped her hands together applaudinglv, 
and with a real gesture of delight. 

Half an hour ago Shannon Grey would have fled 
from the ‘‘ pretty interest’ of the young ladies of 
his acquaintance in disdain. But this interest was 
so real, so intense, that he went back to the old 
scenes with a thrilling pulse. Her clear, intelli- 
gent questions, her magnetic sympath¢? led him 
freely on; and he told his last and largest experi- 
ence—the battle at Roanoke, with its splendid vic- 
tory—in accents of enthusiasm, which roused all 
the slumbering fire in those watchful, eager eyes | 
upturned to his. 

“ And it was here I got my worst wound,” he 
went on. “It was just at the last, when I was 
leading my men on to the final attack, and they 
were already shouting with triumph, when I felt 
a shock, a trickle of something icy and stinging, 
no pain at first, nor until long after—then another 
shot, and my horse fell under me, carrying me 
down. There I got the ugly crush which made 
the wound ten times worse ; but I’m all right now,” 
he added, with a blush and a laugh at the person- 
alities he had been betrayed into by the swift sym- 
pathy of his companion. 

** Ah, but you should have seen the endurance, 
the uncomplaining courage of our men on that 
campaign,” he proceeded, with glistening eyes. 
** One poor fellow falling near me, I stooped to give 
him aid if I could, and he cried out, ‘ Never mind 
me, Captain, tern me on my side and go on. I 
shall soon be where it’s all right, and our men will 
make it all right here.’ Another had lost his cap, 
shot off by a musket-ball, which inflicted a flesh 
wound, and with his head bound up with his hand- 
kerchief, which was dripping blood, he pressed on 
with undaunted courage.” 

As he paused, she said: 

“And you went again, and yet again to these 
bloody fields. I like that—it shows persistence, 
earnestness, determination. I believe in the mean- 
ing of those men who return after their first battle, 
and you were wountied on that first, too. It does 
you honor, Captain Grey.” 

A color like a girl’s came into his cheek at this 
simple, honest praise. It touched him because it 
was simple and honest—not a particle of flattery ; 
she regarded him not as a young gentleman who 
reveled in the sunshine of worldly prosperity, but 
a man who had done his duty. Then again, she 
goes on: 

‘““Why did you go at all—tell me, will you? 
Was it zeal, patriotism, real earnest belief in the 
need of you? But pardon me, I have no right to 
ask.” 


from impassible she 


He hesitated only a moment, then answered : 

** Yes, Miss Dane, I will tell you why I went, 
though I am afraid it will not satisfy your idea of 
earnestness.” 

‘*When that first call came for troops a year 
ago, I will do myself the justice to say that my 
heart thrilled at the need. Then the long want 
was filledforme. Here was unending excitement, 
real life, fur the false one I had lived daily ; for I 
had no vocation for politics, literature, or any of 
the million interests wherein other men flung them- 
selves readily, and since my college days I had 
sunk into that detestable thing—an idle man, ° 
without an aim. I can not say that the present 
crisis gave me a decided aim. It gave me occu- 
pation, excitement, which roused, and did not pall. 
And if you will pardon the egotism, Miss Dane, I 
think I bave been a more earnest man since the ex- 
perience.” 

“JI do not doubt it, Captain Grey. Ah!” and 
she shook her head with a wistful look of pain, 
‘you think we women know nothing of that feel- 
ing—the want of reality—the purposeless existence 
in trifles. I know it fully, and have yearned to 
do something that my heart thrilled to do. Very 
selfish, we may argue, when there is so much to be 
done in the world; but it’s nevertheless a stubborn 
fact.” Then in a lighter way, ‘‘ Yes, we may do 
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something, we women; we may bind up the wounds, 
we may scrape lint, and roll bandages, and prick 
our fingers black making tunics. I’ve done all 
three of the last; but it don’t give us the glow 
which vour work does, or at least it does not to me. 
But don’t argue from that, Mr. Grey, that I am 
emulous of becoming la fille du regiment. Don't 
think me unwomanly, however, if when I read how 
this brave fellew, led on to some deed of valor, or 
that one saved a column by personal sacrifice or 
risk, if I wish for a moment that I might feel the 
thrill, the glow that he felt. A wiser woman than 
I says, 

‘Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 

You flash your souls out with the guns 

And take your Heaven at once.’" 

A shadow here fell uponthem. Shannon looked 
up to meet his mother’s face, bland and smooth, 
but with a fixed purpose underneath. A gentle- 
man bore her company. 

‘Miss Dane,” the placid voice said, *‘ will you 
let me present my nephew to you—‘ Mr. Richmond, 
Miss Dane ;’” and thus she broke the té/e-a-tée and 
triumphantly returned from the field of operations 
with the refractory Shannon. ‘I am ashamed of 
you, Shannon!” she cried, in indignation. Here 
are forty girls you haven’t spoken twice with, and 
vour guests every one. What are you thinking of, 
spending a good half hour talking to that insigniti- 
cant little Miss Dane while such girls as the Ran- 
leighs and De Laneys are before you?” 

‘‘ Miss Dane—what’s the matter with Miss Dane, 
mother?” 

He was told that Miss Dane was a nobody—not 
in so many words ; Mrs. Grey was not so vulgar as 
that; but a few careless sentences, and Shannon 
Grev knew that Agnes Dane was but a third or 
fourth branch of the Lovell family, and that dis- 
tant boon of blood crossed by a mesalliance. Her 
father had been a small trader in the West India- 
Islands. Dying, he left his daughter penniless, at 
tle mercy of her mother’s relatives. She never 
waited for that mercy, but took her destiny in her 
own two small hands, and was working it out brave- 
ly by the daily use of gifts and graces that were 
her inheritance and education. In a word, Agnes 
Dane was the under-teacher in a girl’s school, and 
spending her vacation with the Lovell cousins. 

All this Shannon Grey got in a breath or two 
as he walked down the room with his mother. 

‘* Blood, good blood—what does it mean, mother? 
When I talked with Miss Dane just now I thought 
she might have been descended from heroes. When 
I talk with Lou Ranleigh, or the little Rensselaer 
Snyder, I think of cockneys and snobs invariably ; 
I suppose because they mark the contrast so vigi- 
lantly by lofty scorn of parvenues, more implied 
than spoken. And so I as invariably make a sav- 
age of myself, and get autocratical, as you call it, 
lordly, and insolent, and’satirical; and they bear it. 
Bear it! They accept it, and smile, and flatter, and 
fawn because I am Shannon Grey, the owner of 
Shannon Hill and the oldest family in the country. 
They think I am the first gentleman in the land, 
even then when I am an insufferable coxcomb. 
Do you think I can forgive them for causing me 
make such a fool of myself! Bah! how weak I 
am ;”’ and he shook his shoulders with an impatient 
indignation, adding, ‘‘ look at the little dryad there. 
She would turn her back upon me in a twinkling 
if I dared put on such airstoher. I vowshe’s the 
only real girl I ever saw—real, and honest, and 
true. I think the cross of the blood works well.” 

‘‘You’d better offer yourself to her at once,” 
sneered Mrs. Grey. 

‘She wouldn’t have me; don’t fret, mamma. 
She’s for my betters.” 

And then with a half laugh: ‘‘ Mamma mine, if 
you ever break up a tée-a-t#e in that way again 
I'll waltz with every girl in the room till I get a 
limp for life. SeeifIdon’t. You don’t believe me? 
I'm talking nonsense? Clara, Clara Snyder, give 
me the other half of my mazurka, or I shall never 
know happiness in this world.” 

A hand caught in passing, an imperious order to 
the musicians, and he went whirling away with the 
flattered little Rensselaer Snyder, while his mother 
hit her lips in mortifieation. 

Three swift turns, stopping at the end in the 
neighborhood of Miss Dane, with the words for 
only her ear in a semitone. 

** I’ve been disobeying orders and running a risk 
to pay a debt of passion, Miss Dane. My temper 
is uneven, you see. I shall never make one of the 
heroes you: were envying. But come, have pity 
on me; come into the garden, Maude, and sing me 
the song of the dryad. They’re going to play the 
Weber in a moment.” 

_ She laughed, shook her head—“ No, I can’t exor- 
= evil spirits; besides, I’m going now: good- 
night !” 

‘Going? I wish J was going. May I come 
and see you, Miss Dane, and talk war?” 

‘Yes, do: nothing pleases me so much.” 

Mrs. Grey sighed relief as the Lovells bade their 
adieux, taking the dryad with them. She did not 
hear that final arrangement, but when later she 
saw her son cloaking Lou Ranleigh with the most 
devoted air, and talking the veriest nonsense that 
nobody could hear but the lady in question, her 
Spiritsrose. That would bea fine link for her chain 
—the Shannon Greys and the Lowdon Ranleighs. 

In the mean time, however, Shannon Grey was 
quite unconscious of his air or his words—force of 
habit, yousee. And this wasthe hero. You don’t 
believe inhim? Wait. 

Agnes Dane, sitting by the low fire of wood 
branches, dipped into Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Last 
Poems,” while the Lovell cousins grouped round 
for hearing. She had read “ Bianca among the 
Nightingales,” that plaintive, passionate protest, 
that loving reproach, wet all through with tears, 
in & voice that seemed to come between the Tuscan 
trees, straight up from the bleeding, broken heart 
of the Tuscan girl. 

Across the fire-place, leaning against the mantle, 
Richard Lovell regarded her steadfastly. It was 
not difficult to read his thought it you had watched 
him while she read, 


*Sweet, above, 
God's ever guaranties this Now.’ 
And through his words the nightingales 
Drove straight and full their long clear call, 
Like arrows through heroic mails, 
And love was awful in it all, 
The nightingales, the nightingales.” 

But there was no one there to watch. They 
watched instead the eager, flushing reader; for 
the Lovells were very fond of cousin Agnes; they 
thought there was none like her. To them the 
cross of blood went for nothing. © Whether Lovell 
or Dane their hearts took her in, and their homes 
wanted her; but Agnes liked her free life, and 
lived it. 

She read on, and still moveless and absorbed 
Richard Lovell regarded her. 

Look into the other faces. In ‘‘The Nightin- 
gales” they saw ‘‘ Bianca.” In ‘‘ Nature’s Re- 
morse” the unfortunate young queen whose soul 

** Wasa bred by a throne." 


But Richard Lovell saw, over and above ail, 
Agnes Dane. Do yo read the meaning? 

It was‘a rainy day, the day after the party at 
Shannon Hill, and no one was expected. So the 
time was all their own. 

**Read ‘Parting Lovers,’ Kate asked, “ after 
‘The Nightingales.”” 

She was at the very verse she had quoted last 
night to Shannon Grey, when a roll of carriage- 
wheels in the avenue sent Richard’s steadfast eyes 
from their watching to the window. The next 
moment he held the door open. 

‘*Grey, we needed but you,” was genial Dick's 
hearty cheer. 

The others welcomed him cordially, gave him a 
place by the fire, and the reading went on. 

Watching the reader now were two faces—two 
who saw only Agnes Dane. 

Taking up the thread stopped for his coming, 
she went through the familiar verse— 

‘* Heroic males the country bears— 
But daughters give up more than sons; 
Flegs wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You flash your souls out with the guns, 
And take your Heaven at once.” 

Lifting her head she met the eyes of Shannon 
with a smile of recognition. They both remem- 
bered. 

From that hour, that moment in that hour, 
Richard Lovell knew his rival—knew it before 
they dreamed it themselves. 

He stooped; fresh boughs upon the dying fire, 
flung in with strong, fierce gestures, which sent a 
cloud of ash and spark far into the room, and the 
outer demonstration was spent forthe time. The 
face that lifted itself had a new look of resolve, as, 
** Who shall win?” 

And Shannon Grey, riding back to the ‘* Hill” 
after his visit, laughed as he thonght how the “ no- 
body” was regarded at Lovell Piace. 

‘* She is pure gold there, at all events,” he mused. 
‘* A proud little thing, too.” 

Proud! He little guessed her pride. It was 
pride to wound and slay in its unalterable decrees, 
and grand because heroic in its meaning. 

This first visit of his was but the beginning of 
many others. Shannon Hill and Lovell Place were 
neighborly estates, and the Lovell guest a fresh 
new type to the world-weary heir of Shannon Hill. 

The Lovells looked on, and drew their conclu- 
sions at this growing intimacy. Kate, the elder, 
exulted in the prospect;-and they all knew the 
meaning before many days, and all liked it but 
one. Richard Lovell kept his secret, and fought 
his battle silently but gallantly. 

Agnes Dane was inscrutable. She gave no sign 
but of simple natural pleasure, until one day a 
stone was cast into the balance. How many knew 
that the still, secret pride of the girl made the 
stone-weight double ! 


Dick Lovell stood by the winflow that day and 


looked out through the thickening trellis- vine. 
That day—only the other day when along the tel- 
egraph wires flashed the startling call from State 
to State for troops, more troops. 

Dick Lovell, brave, and gentle, and strong—fit 
head and heart for a soldier—chafed and fretted in 
impotent rebellion at the unrelenting fate which 
held him fast in inaction. 

You scarcely notice the defect as he walks across 
the room; but Richard Lovell, one of the hand- 
somest men in the county, and as lithely built as 
Shannon Grey, carries a maimed foot under that 
polished boot. A twenty-years’-old accident to a 
daring boy riding roughly over a stone wall gave 
a limp for life, and consequent disability. 

Looking out through the trellis-vine he hears the 
gate clang, and sees presently his-neighbor of the 
‘** Hill” hastening up the avenue. A glance at the 
flushed, eager face, and Richard reads the resolve. 
Going out to meet him, he says, 

You're off again, Shannon.” . 

** Yes, old boy ; how did you know ?” 

‘*How did I know? I looked on your face, and 
saw a declaration of war. And your walk was fast 
getting into a double-quick. I'd give ten years 
of my life, Shan, to run as you did. Bah! what 
a useless fellow I am!” 

Over the stalwart shoulder Shannon’s arm flung 
with a warmth of cordial sympathy which told his 
appreciation; and down the garden the two went 
walking like school-boys. 

What regiment do vou go in?” asked Dick. 

‘‘Oh, my same old regiment; biess the voys, 
they’ve got a place for me yet.” 

‘* And your knee—you dare risk it ?” 

“Yes, Belmont won't insure me; he says there 
are two chances—mine and his; and I take the 
risk. Good Heaven, Dick, I could not stay at 
home! How codld 1?” 

His head thrown back as he thus ejaculated, 
what did he see that sent a warmer color to his 
cheek, and a radiant smile flashing upward? Rich- 
ard in a breath recognized the whole. 

If Agnes Dane had flung down a rose at his com- 
panion he would not have been surer of the glance 
she sent from that window above them. 

There was a moment’s silence between the two 
young men, and then, with his usual impetuosity 


and more than his usual blindness, Shannon began : 
** Dick, I want her.” 

“What!” A swift, sharp ejaculation. 

The other went on: ‘‘ Your cousin; I want her 
for my wife. Shall laskher, Dick? Have I any 
chance, do you know ?” 

Dick Lovell crowded down the angry tide, and 
answered: ‘‘ Ask her? yes, if you wish, of course.” 

Shannon unnoticing, proceeded ; 

‘*Sometimes I think—yet no, I can not say. 
Dick, I have been the veriest puppy, but she has 
knocked all the conceit out of me. I am coward 
enough now—humble enough. But what a girl 
she is, Dick—so simple, so true!” 

They turned into the house. Richard was giv- 
ing a servant a message for Miss Dane. ‘‘ Mr. 
Shannon Grey’s compliments, and he waits for her 
in the library,” when a carriage wheeled suddenly 
into view. A call from Mrs. Shannon Grey upon 
the young ladies. 

‘The message was remanded for the nonce and 
changed to a more general one ; and into the draw- 
ing-room presently floated the three young ladies 
to receive Mrs. Shannon Grey and her son—the 
two Lovells and Miss Dane. 

The call was not fifteen minutes in duration ; but 
in that brief space of time, without alsolute com- 
mittal of her sweet outward suavity, Mrs. Grey 
had sent her javelin with unerring aim, and Agnes 
Dane knew the ground upon which she stood, the 
estimation in which she was held—but not a line 
of her face betrayed it. Who else but herself pene- 
trated this insult, shrouded in silken sentences ? 
She looked up and caught the blaze in the eves of 
her cousin Richard. Then a glow for a moment 
warmed her heart. She stooped swiftly fora fallen 
ribbon, and let her lips brush his hand in rising. 
That sudden acceptation of his sympathy, what did 
itmean? Half an hour later she stood with Shan- 
non Grey alone in the library. ) 

He had asked her to become his wife, and she 
had refused him. A faint glimmer of the truth 
flashed over him. With swift recall he brought 
to mind certain faltering words, and involuntary 
blush and smile which had given him hope. 

Incredulous of despair, he made a profound mis- 
take in the next moment. Impulsively he asked, 
with a suspicion of the truth at his heart, 

‘* Will you give me your reason, Miss Dane?” 

A little dilation of the dark eyes, then sudden 
drooping ere the flash went out, and very coldly 
she answered, 

‘I do not wish to marry you, Mr. Grey.” 

He could have cursed his folly now it was too 
late, for he saw at once the inference of his arro- 
gance. He essayed apology and explanation; but 
he had no words toexplain what he dared not men- 
tion—the dark suspicion of his mother, whose very 
suggestion would but double the insult. 

Looking into the still, inscrutable face before 
him, he at length felt how immutable was its re- 
solves. 

Then all pleading ceased. Very quietly, very 
gently he bent before her, with the simple sen- 
tence, ‘‘I beg your pardon,” and turned to go. 
With a face of deep sadness she came to his side 
and put out ber hand. 

‘* Forgive me,” she said, less coldly. ‘“‘ Forgive 
me, if | have hurt you; but it was impossible that 
I could give you any other answer.”’ 

He began to speak, hoping he knew not what; 
but she fled past him with a scarce uttered adieu, 
and vanished up the stairway to her room, 

There all the repressed emotion of the past hour 
had liberty of expression. But one sentence slow- 
ly uttered told the story. ‘* How dared he think I 
would enter where condescension opened the door ? 
I! He little knows a proud woman’s pride.” 

Do not judgeher. If she wronged him, perhaps 
she wronged herself. I told you hers was pride to 
wound and slay in its unalterable decrees, but 
grand, because heroic in its meaning. Such pride 
is inherent—a pulsation, a drop of the life-blood, 
and its violation is death. 

With the turbulent tide seething in her soul she 
left the house, and sought the thickest gloom of the 
garden. In this mood Richard Lovell found her. 
He bethought him of that swift glance, the stoop- 
ing figure, the lips brushing his hand. He looked 
into her face now and knew the burt ached on. 

Striking through the Lovell dignity, Mrs. Grey’s 
javelin had touched a nearer nerve of the heart and 
roused both passion and resentment within him. 

He had hardly need to say “‘ I love you, Agnes,” 
out there under the maples—her womanly sense 
had felt it long before; but the words, ‘* Come to 
me, child, let the accident of my worldly position 
shield youin future! Weare of one blood, though 
a century rolled between us; let-us be of one soul— 
one life, Agnes.”” She was moved to the depths of 
her nature. ‘ Here I am safe,” she said unto her- 
self. ‘* Here, my love shall be honored.” 

As generous in her gifts as she was unfaltering 
in her pride, she vowed herself to him there with 
tears and lavish humility. 

If she has ever loved another she shall love me 
better, was the silent resolve of Richard Lovell. 
If unexacting devotion, if sympathetic pride, could 
bring fulfillment, he would not be disappointed. 

And again I say, do not judge her. It is by no 
means to be supposed that she had surrendered all 
her soul, her heart to Shannon Grey. 

From the first she had seen him as the type of a 
class for whom she had no respect, no fellowship. 
Later, if his own words had given her a better 
view—later still, that one sharp shock had brought 
the slumbering suspicion back again ; and his fatal 
question there in the library had sealed it, 

Straight in from the garden Richard Lovell led 
his affianced wife, and presented her as such to his 
sister Kate. Kate looked surprised, perhaps, for 
she had looked for another wooer; but there was 
hearty welcome in her kiss; and as such things 
go, before the day was many hours older, it was 
known from end to end of Shannonleigh that Rich- 
ard Lovell was to marry his cousin, Agnes Dane. 

At Shannon Hill, a caller, idling over a Paris 
fashion-plate, communicated the fact between talk 


of tulle and lace. Mrs. Grey, sitting before her, 


— 


thrilled through with sudden secret delight and 
triumph. Shannon, then, was safe. 

Shannon! “He rose up out of the deep window, 
and quite unheeding his mother or her guest went 
slowly down the path to the old study-haunt of his 
boy hood—the cedar grove. There another battle 
was fought, a sharper conflict than the three for 
which he had been crowned before; an! with 
what spirit, what courage he fought it, you shall 
see in the result. : 

Mrs. Grey waited tea for an hour, then sent Ler 
own away untasted. Where was Shannon? An- 
other hour, and the bells were ringing nine fiom 
the village clock when he walkedin. She remem- 
bered the stern white face that went out, and she 
waited for a sight of him now with a troubled heart. 

‘** Did you wait tea, mother ?” 

She sent a swift glance up to him! The tones 
were quiet, almost gentle, the face quiet too, but 
the weariest face you ever saw. He who had 
chafed and fretted like a spoiled child at the 
thwarting of a pleasure, now, at the thwarting of 
the grandest scheme of his life, showed solemn pa- 
tience and humility. 

A flutter of fear, a foreboding of she knew not 
what, crossed the worldly mother’s heart. .Dimly 
she felt the wrong she bad wrought, and this new 
and noble way of forgiveness and forbearance was 
like a tlame of fire to her. 

By-and-by he spoke again—the same weary 
quiet: 

‘* Mother, I have joined my regiment.” — 

“Shannon!” A piercing wail was in her excla- 
mation. 

‘** Yes, mother, I have meant it all along, when 
I should get strength enough.” 

But you haven't strength yet.” 

“I think I have. At all events I can not sit 
down selfishly at so small a risk when such a need 
as this arises. I must go, mother; the country 
can not wait; and men of any actual experience 
should be willing to hazard much to serve now.” 

‘“*Shannon”—her voicé was husky and low as 
she leaned forward to address him—‘*‘ Shannon, is 
there any other reason for your goirig? Does Ag- 
nes Dane send you away ?” ; 

For a moment there was utter silence; then he 
said: 

“ Mother, this morning, when the news came 
that more troops were wanted, I rode into the city 
and offered my services. Four hours later I of- 
fered myself to Agnes Dane, and she rejected me. 
It was just after your call, mother.” . 

Nothing more; not a reproach of any outward 
word or action. Speechless, Mrs. Grey had list- 
ened, but there was that at her heart which was 
fast becoming her punishment. Clearer and clear- 
er grew the wrong she had wrought, as this solemn 
patience, this uncomplaining suffering became ap- 
parent to her. It was her only son—the pride of 

her life—and she sat abased before him. 

Again he broke the silence: 

‘*| know what you think, mother. I am a dis- 
appointed man, it is true; but not to «se a sad 
heart, to soothe disappointment, shall I lead on my 
regiment to-morrow. I tell you truly when I say 
that it is a long resolve. Perhaps, perhaps, who 
knows?"—he concluded, in a musing manner— 
.“* perhaps my country needs my whole heart.” 

‘“‘And I, Shannon; have you hothing for your 
mother ?” was the pitiful question, in broken tones. 

He had risen up to go to his room, and, passing 
her, paused a moment, saying, 

“And you, mother.” 

A kiss, dropped softly down upon her cheek, was 
his offering, his seal of forgiveness. 

Educated to selfish, worldly aims by a selfish, 
worldly mother, his tastes pampered by almost ex- 
haustless wealth and the adulation which it brings, 
of a naturally impetuous temper and inclined to 
personal pleasure, in the great trial—the one dis- 
appointment of his life—you see what courage, 
what brave and generous manliness rose up to save 
and redeem. 

And when, next morning, through the city 
streets, at the head of his men, marching on amidst 
flashing steel and fluttering flags, he went in obe- 
dience to his sense of duty, with a heart purged of 
envy and all uncharitableness, and learning even 
then by stout resolve to give his whole heart to his 
country, I say there went, though uncrowned in 
the days that are to come, one of our heroes! 


— 


BRIG.-GENERAL SILAS CASEY. 


On page 421 we publish a portrait of Brica- 
DIER-GENERAL S1ILas Casey, who commanded: the 
advance division of our army at the Battle of Fair- 
oaks, and who for many hours held his ground 
against a foe five times as numerous as his own 
force. 

General Casey was born in Rhode Island about 
the year 1806; entered West Point in 1822; gradu- 
ated in 1826, and entered the Seventh Infantry ; 
was promoted to First Lieutenant in June, 1836, 
and Captain in July, 1839. In the Florida War 
Captain Casey served with distinction under Gen- 
eral Worth. He served also thoughout the Mex- 
ican War, and added still further to his reputation 
for gallantry. At Contreras and Churubusco he 
distinguished himself, and received the brevet of 
Major. At the assault on Chapultepec he led the 
storming party, and was severely wounded. For 
this he received the brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
At the outbreak of the rebellion Colonel Casey was 
one of the first to offer his services to the Govern- 
ment, and obtained command of a brigade in Au- 
gust, 1861. On the reorganization of the army 
under General M‘Clellan he was appointed to the 
command of a division in General Heintzelman’s 
corps. 

General M‘Clellan’s first dispatch, written hast- 
ily on the field of battle, did some injustice to Gen- 
eral Casey, which has since been repaired by an 
explanatory dispatch. General Casey’s division, 
though weak, and much reduced by sickness, stood 
its ground splendidly, as its long record of killed 


wounded proves. 
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THREESCORE AND TEN. 


Rovcxp, round my life she wove a spell, 
My head went whirling round as well, 
And at a rate alarming; 
My captured heart went pitapat,” 
With a lond double “‘ rat-tat-tat,” 
: Ah, well, but it was charming! 


As in my easy-chair I sit 
(I'm getting old and bent a bit), 
I think how Ella sly was; 
Of all the pranks she used to play 
To wheedle my poor heart away, 
And what a “silly” J was. 


Can it be she who, in a doze, 

Sits opposite with nodding nose? 
And by her side— Enough! 

My ‘‘fire-dreams” are all dispelled ; 

That nose has “sniffed,” those fingers held, 
A pinch of double snuff! 


Well, so it is, that in our life 
We dream of some bewitching wife, 
And set our hearts on beauty— 
Nay, nay, I'm wrong, though snuff is there, 
A charm dwells round that easy-chair— 
The wire has done her duty! 


CAPTAIN CLITHEROE OF THE 
TWENTY-THIRD. 

I HAD come to Glen Iris stung with the pressure 
of a sharp pain. One I loved once, and loved 
still, had been false to me. I had been brought 
up as the only daughter and heiress of a rich man. 
When my father died suddenly his whole property 
was in a state of chaos—invested in grand schemes 
which, had he lived, might have realized his wish- 
es, but which were neither comprehensible nor 
available by his executors. When all his affairs 
were settled there was, for my mother and myself, 
only a pittance of three thousand dollars—scarcely 
half the sum for our sole dependence that we had 
been used to spend with thoughtless self-indulgence 
in a single year. In this emergency my mother 
was helpless. She had been accustomed all her 
life to being guarded and protected, and she was 
as incapable of assuming responsibility as a child. 

The same stroke that robbed me of my father 
and my fortune estranged my lover also. We had 
never been formally engaged — Norman Howard 
and I. He had told me, often enough, that he 
loved me; and we had made plans together about 

the future, through many a summer afternoon or 
winter evening. I had danced with him at New- 
port, with the sea-breeze tossing my hair and rus- 
tling the silken folds of my raiment. I had sung 
to him, talked to him, lived for him, twelve months, 
and I know that, all that time, he had no thought 
but that I should pass my future at his side. Still, 
with the carelessness of youth, we had not talked 
in so many words of marriage—no binding vow 
had passed between us. If there had been one, 
perhaps he might have kept it. As it happened, 
he was out of town when my father died, and when 
he came back my affairs were already made public. 
He was in a safe position to be prudent. He wrote 
“me a note of condolence, a kindly, carefully word- 
ed note, in which he took it for granted that he 
‘ must not intrude upon the sacredness of my grief— 
thus putting our acquaintance at once upon the 
plane of a common friendship. 

How terribly that note stung me! How suf- 
fered—silentty, for I could not add my sorrows to 
the weary weight beneath which my poor mother 
was 80 utterly overwhelmed. Mine is emphatical- 


ly a temperament, or was in those days, to which. 


blessings brighten as they take their flight. This 
is true of most women, though all are not honest 
enough to confess it. A lover who is easy to win 
we may love sufficiently for our own comfort, per- 
haps; but given a serious difficulty or two in the 
way of winning him, a good, stubborn, roaring 
lion in the path, and our love intensifies itself to 
adoration at once. 

While my father lived and Norman Howard was 

“assiduous and constant in his attentions, I had 
been tormented with doubts as to my own regard 
for him—had wondered if he were capable of arous- 
ing the utmost intensity of my heart; but no soon- 
er did'I find that he had bowed himself politely off 
the stage than I abandoned myself to the wild, 
aunreasoning grief of eighteen, longed for death, 
and felt entirely sure that earth held for’ me no 
possible consolation, present or future. 

Putting all sentimental sorrows aside, the world 
wore a dark enough aspect just then. I knew not 
how we were tolive. I was utterly barren of re- 
sources or expedients. 

My friends had followed in the wake of my 
lover and my fortune. It was so long since I had 
seen one of them that I could scarcely believe my 
eyes when Mrs. Winslow Morgan’s card was hand- 
ed to me one spring morning. 

She was the wife of the lawyer who had arranged 
my father’s affairs—a man of high rank in his pro- 
fession, a6 well as rich by inheritance, and the peer 
in birth and breeding of the proudest. I had often 

-met Mrs. Morgan in society; but I had only seen 
the surface of her life—met her as we meet any 
one who helps us tie rose garlands round the hours 
we are wasting. That she should have called on 
me now was matter of profound astonishment. I 
took a sort of sullen pride in receiving her in my 
plain mourning calico—conforming, as I called it, 
to my altered fortunes. I believe my manner was 
sufficiently haughty and unamiable; but she did 
not seem to notice it. She talked with me fora 
while on indifferent subjects ; then she asked me 
if I had made any plans for the coming summer. 
I was vexed at what seemed to me an impertinent 
liberty ; and I answered that she would hardly ex- 
pect me to flourish at Newport or Saratoga, so I 
should not be likely to have the pleasure of meet- 


ing her. She was very patient; almost apologiz- 
ing, as if it had been she, not I, that was in fault. 

‘« Forgive me,” she said, ‘‘ forgive me, dear Miss 
Tremaine. I did not mean to wound you. I only 
asked the question as the easiest way of arriving 
at what I wished to say. But plain speaking is 
always best. Mr. Morgan told me that you had 
intimated to him a desire to do something for your 
own support, and I had a proposal to make to you. 
I am sure you would not fancy teaching—you have 
not the temperament to be happy or successful in 
it; and I did not know but you might like to filla 
position sor which I am commissioned to find a 
suitable incumbent. My brother, Miles Clitheroe, 
is proprietor of the large calico mills at Glen Iris, 
He is in want of a designer to get up his patterns, 
and it seems to me that this occupation might just 
suit you. Do you remember drawing those flow- 
ers and bits of sea-weed which we all admired so 
much at Newport last summer? I know you love 
sketching, and I think you could make it quite as 
remunerative as any thing else you could do.” 

Here she mentioned a salary liberal beyond my 

hopes, including a pleasantly-situated cottage home 
for my mother and myself. All this time I had 
not interrupted her. Now she waited for me to 
speak. 
‘‘T am ashamed,” I said, earnestly, ‘‘ to accept 
your great kindness, when I think how ungracious- 
ly I received you. How little I imagined that you 
came on such an errand! The employment is ex- 
actly what I should like best, and nothing could be 
so welcome as the prospect of a new home, far away 
from all past associations.” 

‘*Then you accept ?” 

‘‘With thanks which I won't try to shape into 
words. Mrs. Morgan, when you came I felt as 
helpless and as hopeless as if I were shipwrecked 
on an island where no sail ever comes. You have 
brought me hope—a new lease of life.” 

Mrs. Morgan looked at me smilingly, with her 
kindly yet shrewd eves. She said— 

‘* You are eighteen, an age when we are as ex- 
travagant in our gratitude as inour despair. You 
owe me no thanks. I have been acting as much 
for my brother's interest as yours. I am selfish, 


too, a little. I come to Glen Iris for a month of 
every summer. I shall be glad to find a friend 
there.” 


In two weeks’ time I was settled in my new 
home. Mr. Clitheroe had been absent at the time 
of my arrival, unavoidably, Mrs. Morgan said ; but 
the overseer of the works had rendered me all 
needful assistance, and already I was as comforta- 
bly settled as if I had lived there a twelvemonth. 
The change seemed to do my mother much good. 
She was charmed with our new home, than which, 
indeed, I had never seen any thing lovelier. Our 
cottage stood on a high bluff overhanging the river. 
It was sheltered by higher hills, crowned with 
forest trees in the rear. Infront, on the other side 
of the river, stretched miles of pastoral peace. The 
river itself was a rapid, rushing stream, fretting its 
way over rocks and through gorges ; with now and 
then a break, where its bed was smooth, and its 
tranquil waters mirrored the overhanging tree- 
boughs and the clouds of sunset and dawning. 
Below us, half a mile farther down the stream, 
were the great mills, and the thickly clustering 
houses where the workmen lived. Mr. Clitheroe’s 
own stately mansion, built of a beautiful gray stone, 
was above us, half hidden from, our view by the 
trees, 

I knew he had come home, and I expected he 
would call that evening. I had dressed myself 
with some care for the occasion. I was anxious to 
produce an agreeable first impression, for I was de- 
pendent on his patronage for my sole prospects of 
a comfortable future. I had been called a beauty 
in the days when I was considered a rich heiress. 
In those days I had not troubled myself to decide 
whether the general verdict was true; but to-night 
I looked at myself -more critically, and was con- 
vinced that it was not. My features were irregu- 
lar; though my skin was clear it was dark; and 
my hair and eyes were black as a Spanish woman's. 
There might be a charm in such features when 
kindled by love or enthusiasm ; but in repose, as I 
looked at them in my mirror, I saw little to attract. 
It was not the style of face to show ‘well in my 
sombre black attire. Bright colors did wonders for 
me—hitherto I had always worn them. Now, I 


thought, if my future success depended on my* 


beauty my prospects were not flattering. 

I went to the door and looked out. ‘The flush of 
the early summer, the fair promise of the June, 
rested in dreamy tenderness over all the landscape. 
Rock and river, field and sky, it seemed like a fairy 
realm whence trouble and care were banished. 
And yet, as I looked longer, there seemed a pensive 
sorrow in the scene: not grief exactly, but some- 
thing which whispered how soon the glory would 
pass—how brief was the spell—and so made us love 
it all the better. 

As I looked a gentleman came down the rocky 
path from the stone mansion on the hill. Of course 
it was Mr. Clitheroe. I shall remember always 
how he looked to me as I saw him first in that June 
twilight. About him; at least, there was nothing 
dreamy. He was a tall, vigorous man, who might 
have served for an illustration of muscular Chris- 
tianity. His face was a firm, manly one, with its 
well-cut features, its decided mouth, and the clear- 
seeing hazel eyes, which yet kept their own secrets. 
He wore a full, brown beard, and his hair, a shade 
darker, was thick and strong. Every thing about 
him betokened endurance, courage, energy—but, I 
thought then, no especial tenderness or sentiment. 
He was unmistakably a gentleman. Not finical in 
his politeness; not even very graceful; but with 
the true spirit and essence of courtesy pervading 
his whole demeanor. 

Meeting thus on the very threshold of my dwell- 
ing he needed no introduction. 

‘‘ Miss Tremaine, of course,” he said, with a cor- 
dial smile; and I expressed in polite phrase my 
pleasure at meeting Mr. Clitheroe. 

He came in and sat for an hour. I liked him 
exceedingly. I had never seen a man whom I 


would have preferred as a friend. He seemed so 
thoroughly dependable. I liked to hear him talk. 
He was not eloquent, but he had a manly, straight- 
forward way of arriving at conclusions. He was 
fearless and independent in thought ; and I felt sure 
he would never swerve in practice from the inflex- 
ible law of right. Duty with him would be duty, 
no matter over what rugged paths, to what scenes 
of pain, or peril, or even death itself, she should 
leadhimon. Yet he was very far from fascinating. 
I had heard his sister speak of him with an enthu- 
siasm which I hardly comprehended ; for he did 
not seem to me a man about whom it would be pos- 
sible to weave romance or sentiment. 

‘* What do you think of him?” I asked my mo- 
ther, after he had left us. 

‘* I think he is good, Florence.” 

It was her sole comment ; and I came afterward 
to know how true it was. 

The summer passed on, and I saw him often. 
As strangers in a place which offered little oppor- 
tunity for making congenial friends it was natural 
that he should be attentive to us, and he was. His 
society was my only recreation, and I grew to take 
real pleasure in it—as much pleasure, at least, as 
I could take in any thing. My heart was heavy 
enough in those days. If my father had lived, 
and—remaining in my former position—any thing 
had separated me from Norman Howard, I do not 
think I should have suffered very deeply. Proba- 
bly I should very soon have seen some one who 
possessed equal attractions for me; and, at any 
rate, with so many sources of pleasure at hand, I 
should have found it easy enough to forget one 
fickle boy. Now the case was different. I hada 
great many long, lonely hours, and I spent them in 
brooding over and idealizing the past. 

Mr. Howard sang well, and danced admirably. 
He had almost brought his brilliant playing to the 
perfeetion of a science. He was handsome. His 
coats were made in Paris, and his hatter hung out 
his sign on the Rue de Rivoli. I believe these 
were his chief attractions—his salient points. You 
will confess it did my imagination credit that I 
should have been able to idealize him into the one 
man of the universe—a chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche. I wore widow's weeds mentally for this 
New York Bayard of mine. I even managed to 
grow pale and thin, and I began to write melan- 
choly verses descriptive of the place where I want- 
ed to take my final repose. I sang to a dirge-like 
air, as I satover my drawings: 

*“Come not, when I am dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave— 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 
There let the wind sweep and the plover cry, 
But thou—go by.” 
I used to wonder whether even his hard heart 
would not be moved if, some day, he should read 
upon a tombstone my name—that pretty name he 
had praised so often—Florence Tremaine. 

When Mrs. Morgan came, in August, I made a 
merit to myself of not being infected by her exuber- 
ant happiness. Realizing the change in my cir- 
cumstances, I think she attributed my melancholy 
to that cause, and so pitied and forgave it. 

She had been gone two months when one night 
Mr. Clitheroe came and asked me to walk with 
him. I was looking worn, he said, and he was 
sure I needed air and exercise. I looked toward 
my mother. It was her nature to rely utterly on 
some one; to take what that some one said on 
trust, and be thankful to be saved the trouble of 
forming an opinion. My dear father had been her 
oracle while he lived—now it was Mr. Clitheroe. 
Of course she seconded him on this occasion, and 
made me get my bonnet and shaw]. 

We walked silently for a time, climbing up the 
rocky path which led by his gray stone mansion, 
and pausing at length on the summitof a hill which 
commanded the whole rich and beautiful land- 
scape. Isat down to rest for a few moments on 
a rustic seat, and he stood at a little distance. I 
remember stealing a look at him as he stood there, 
bis bold, manly figure clearly defined against the 
sunset sky, and his face tender, more tender than 
I had ever seen it, with some unspoken ‘thought. 
At length he drew nearer to me, and said, in a 
low tone which yet went straight to my heart, 

‘* Florence Tremaine, I am not skilled in lover's 
phrases—-I never said before to any woman what 
I now say to you. But if my words are abrupt 
my heart istrue. I love you, You have grown 
into my life until I care for no future unless you 
share it. Can you love me, child?” 

It flashed through my thoughts in an instant 
what a blessed thing it would be if I could love 
him—how much his proposal proffered me!—love, 
not only, but ease, rest, freedom from care, a guide, 
a.friend, a protector. If only Norman Howard had 
never crossed my path! But I could not wrong 
my own nature by marrying, for any worldly rea- 
son, Miles Clitheroe, when my whole heart. was full 
of another image. 

Whatever my faults were I was honest, and not 
ungenerous. I told Mr. Clitheroe the whole truth. 
I concealed nothing—not even the longing I had 
had to die—the utter weariness of life. 

That man had a noble nature. Some would have 
turned from me with vexation or indifference. He 
did not. Loving me intensely, as I knew he did— 
I, who had never been intensely loved before—he 
did not seem to think at all of his own suffering, 
his heart was so full of pity for mine. He laid his 
hand on my hair, and said, oh! so sadly, 

“Poor child! poor Florence!” 

I believe at that moment he would have given 
up all his own hopes with joy but to have secured 
me the fulfillment of mine. Standing beside him, 
a feeling of how good he was—a sense of his com- 
passion, so tender and so generous—stole into my 
heart, and I felt that I could not give up all his re- 
gard. Clinging to his hand, I cried, passionately, 

**Do not take your friendship away from me, 
Mr. Clitheroe. You do not know how much I care 
for it. It is the only comfort I have left in life. 
Think how lonely we should be it you should stay 
away! Promise to like me still—to come and see 


us as often as you used, or you will break my 
heart.’”’ 

He took my hand tenderly into his own. He 
bent over me, and whispered, 

‘IT will never break your Reart, little Florence 
You shall never suffer a pang which I can spare 
you. Do not think that your brave honesty, of 
which not one woman in a thousand would have 
been capable, can alienate my friendship from you. 
I will not stay away from you, or change toward 
you. I will never be less your friend; only I wil] 
try to think of you differently—think of you as one 
who can never be mine.” 

Oh the unutterable pathos that thrilled in his 
voice as + ‘oe Pap words! I could never for. 
get it. I should know all my life lo 
man had loved me, 4 — 

We went home after that. Somehow the face 
of the night seemed changed. The moon that rose 
looked like a phantom moon, gazing from the depths 
of a past, far-off and irrevocable. At my door we 
parted. “He asked me to make his excuses to my 
mother—he could not come in that night. 

I kept my own counsel. I would not pain my 
mother, or wrong him, by hinting aught to her of 
the love I had rejected. I did not understand my 
own feelings at all; if I had I should have known 
that a chord had been struck in my heart which 
had never vibrated to the touch of Norman Howard. 

After this the weeks wore on, the harvest-moon 
waned, the November winds blew their dirge notes, 
the Christmas bells rang, and then the new year 
came in, white with snows, pale with prophecies 
of the events it was bringing us—1861. 

All this time Mr. Clitheroe kept his word. He 
came to see us as frequently asever. He was just 
as good. No son could have been more devoted to 
my mother—no brother more thoughtfully kind to 
me. But there was a difference which I felt.. He 
was foo kind, too brotherlike. I could see that he 
was keeping his word—thinking of me as one who 
could never be his. And after a while this became 
sharp pain. Somehow—lI never knew how or 
when—the pale phantom of a dead love, whose vis- 
itations I had so long sought for and welcomed, 
ceased entirely to haunt me. It would not come 
when I did call for it; and I knew it was because 
it had been the ghost of a dream, not of a reality. 
I knew that my love for Norman Howard had nev- 
er been the passionate outpouring of a woman's 
heart; it had been but the nursling of idleness 
and sentimentality. It would have moved me no 
more to meet him now than to have seen my old 
music-master at the street corner. And now also 
I knew that I did love at length—that al] the hap- 
oat I ever cared to have was in Miles Clitheroe’s 
gift. 

But I myself had shut the door against him by 
which he sought to enter nf heart, and I could 
never be such a traitor to my womanhood as to 
raise a signal of distress. Let the ship go down if 
she must, and the black waters of oblivion close 
over her; better so than to seek inglorious safety. 
And now. I was not sentimental or mock-heroic; I 
was simply womanly. 

I used to sit and watch furtively Mr. Clitheroe’s 
face sometimes when he was reading to us. What 
a strong, masterful face it was! I had never seen 
those clear hazel eyes misty with tears or with ten- 
derness—never save that one night. I wondered 
if he had forgotten it. Could the love be dead 
which had moved him so powerfully then—which 
spoke in word, and tone, and eye-glance? Be it 
dead or living, he made no sign. I had sealed my 
own fate when I told him I was ready to die for 
Norman Howard. I began to hate that old mem- 
ory as fiercely as I had ever cherished it. 

Now indeed I began to wish I had not so earn- 
estly entreated Mr. Clitheroe to continue his vis- 
its. It was hard to meet him as his mere friend 
should when I remembered what words he had 
said to me once—words which no man was ever 
likely to say again, which I should never care to 
hear from any other. I longed to go away from 
Glen Iris—away from him—where the thought of 
what might have been would never spring into life 
at sight of his face. 

At length events came, so mighty and so un- 
looked-for, that every one was ashamed to think 
of themselves. Men and women forgot their pri- 
vate sorrows in the hour of their country’s peril, 
andthe whole nation’s heart beat as one heart in 
response to the guns fired at Sumter. 

It was late in April when one afternoon Mr. 
Clitheroe came to our cottage. My mother was 
lying down in her own room. I was quite alone 
in the little parlor. -It had become a daily event 
for him to come in after meal-time and tell me 
what was doing. As usual, he gave me the brief 
summary. Then, looking at him, I saw he had 
more to say. Soon it came: 

“T am going too, Florence. I have raised a com- 
pany from among my own men. They are used 
to me, and they will obey me better than any one 
else. I have just written to my sister, and you are 
the only other friend I care to tell. Will you bid 
me God-speed ?” 

I meant to answer bravely. 

“*God-speed you, and God bless—” I got so 
far, and then every thing grew dark about me. I 
had never fainted before, and I thought I was dy- 
ing. It was my last thought before the darkness 
closed round me. 

When I opened my eyes again I was lying on 
the sofa, and he was bending over me with the old 
look in his eyes—the look they had worn that 
night. He had not called even my mother. Ten- 
derly as a woman he had bathed my face, and 
waited for my recovery. When he saw that I was 
better he said, 

“Was it the thought of my peril that moved 
youso? Florence, do you love me at last ?” 

“TI never loved any one else!” I cried. “Oh 
believe me! If it is too late for you to give me 
back what you offered me once, still you must be- 
lieve the truth. That other was no love; it was 
a girlish folly, and I grew morbid and sentimental 
over it, because, after misfortune overtook me, I 
had nothing else to think about. I have known, 
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for months now, that it had only been a delusion— 
that you were the very life of my life, as no one 
else ever had been or could be.” 

And you never spoke ?”” 

“How could 1? “i was a woman.” 

‘* And so, but for this sudden parting, you would 
have let me go all my life through and never know 
that the treasure I coveted was mine! Qh, child, 
I have kept my word to you. I have not forsaken 
you, or staid away from you, but it has been a sore 
wile knelt down beside me, and folded me in that 
strong clasp of his. His eyes shone with a méas- 
ureless content. I could feel the beating of his 
heart full and strong—the heart which was to _- 


my home. 
“He looked up after a while, and said, oh, so ten- 


derly, 

‘Florence, the life I was going to offer my 
country was worth so little to me that to give it 
was no sacrifice. Must I withdraw the offering, 
now that you have made it infinitely precious ?” 

I knew what his wish was. Perhaps I should 
not have loved him so well if he had been capable 
of giving up the right, even for me. I knew that 
I but echoed the resolve in his own soul when I 
-answered him— 

‘‘No, you shall fight for two.” 

‘Then it must be my wife who will watch and 
pray for me—my wife who will welcome me when 
I come back. To-morrow, love, you must be mine. 
I could die happier knowing that you bore my 
name, and had a wife’s right to weep for me.” 

I did not refuse—how could 1? The next day 
we were married. 

He has passed, unscathed, through many a fierce 
fight, ever, as I knew he would be, in the thickest 
of the fray. I have faith, at length, in my own 
happiness. I believe Heaven guards him ; and by- 
and-by, with laurels on his brow, he will come 
back to love and me—my hero—my husband! 


THE JEW’S GARDEN. 


| KNEW it in winter, when flowers were few, 
When days were dim with unfruitful hours— 
Next door but one the little old Jew— 
1 knew he was fond of flowers. 


For the weather had often his wistful gaze, 
And he changed as the weather was warm or cool; 
] knew it, too, by his cheerful ways 
With the children coming from school. 


"Twas the emerald edge of the month of May, 
With a spirit of tioom in the balmy air: 
‘** Will you look at my garden?” said he, one day; 
It is full of promises fair.” 


I smiled ag we neared it. A cramped recess 
Amid angular walls of commodious art, 
It lay, like Beauty, companionless— 
Like song in a sordid heart. 


Put the tired airs panted among the plants there, 
Which, by devious ways, they had come to claim, 
And the voice of love fell from the dove-cotes near, 
And the crippled sunbeams came. 


And never a care of the nolsome air, 
The din of the street, or the dingy place, 
Did the young growths take in that garden there, 
As if blessed with a genial grace. 


Never a care took the Bean, but to vie 
With Ivy and Hep that blindly run, 
With small hands holding the strings whereby 
They feel their way up to the sun; 


Nor the Daffodil, but to dazzle and yield 
A tune to the eye with its golden bells ; 
Nor the Giant of Battle, whose blood-red shield 
Kuchants the look which it quella. 


Sut lo! nround—a miniature mound! 
A sensitive plant, with its hands half shut, 
Stands softly near xs in prayer profound— 
A Heart’s-ease smiles at the foot. 


The quaint old Jew, with his cheerful chat 

On the habits and hues and names of flowers, 
Never glanced at this, the gem of the plat, 
And, most likely, the labor of hours. 


Till I said, ** What is it, my friend—this mound, 
Moss-mantled and wee, like a fairy's grave, 
And those typical plants that guard it around ?” 

I paused at the sigh @ie gave. 


Ile spoke no word, but his eyes lowly filled— 
The air grew still and the sunlight sere ; 
And then, as the Sensitive plant was thrilled 

By the old man's falling tear, 


A vision arose of a greener grave 
In a distant land, in the distant years, 
And I knew the mournér who knelt and gave - 
A youthful tribute of tears. 


And I thought, this old man here, to this day, 
May have lived by brokerage, cheat, and bribe— 
May have fawned,"and lied, and clutched, and grown gray 
In the sordid curse of his tribe. 


But surely, I thought, love falls, like dew, 
On his heart from the heaven of by-gone hours ; 
And surely God loves the little old Jew, 
So cheerful and fond of flowers. 


| 


THE APPROACH TO CHARLES- 
TON. 


On page 429 we give a Binvs-eye View or 
CHARLESTON AND Vicinity, showing James Isl- 
and and Stono Inlet, and the position of our forces 
and our gun-boats. We take the following ex- 
tracts from correspondents’ letters from the arm y: 


™ It is but a little way from here to Charlesto 

outposts, looking across the narrow skirt of 
can plainly see Fort Johnson, and in a line beyond it Fort 
Sumter. Still farther the spires of the city and the masts 
ot a few lonely vessels rise imly to the view. But inter. 
posing is « force as large, I think, as our own, and they 
gave us, in the skirmish of yesterday, an evidence of dash 
and daring for which our men seemed hardly prepared. 
They ate, ofcourse, alarmed for the safety of the city. It 
may be that they will abandon it at once, seeing as they 
soon must that its possession must ultimately be transferred 
to the Union army. But we have every reason to expect a 
desperate resistance on their rt, and hard fighting on 


eur own, before the Stars and will 
over Suiuter’s walls 


There has been a good deal of skirmishing bétween our 
forces and those of the rebels, resulting in our success. 
The rebels have been on the aggressive since we ceased to 
advance, and have given us one or two very pretty fights. 
They are in very strong force upon James Island, and 
have a large reserve in Charleston and on neighboring isl- 
ands, The failure of Colonel Christ to destroy the railroad 
bridge at Pocotaligo, and thereby sever the main artery be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah, has enabled the rebels to 
concentrate a very large force in and about Charleston, 
with ample means to increase it at «hort notice. In this 
they have the advantage of us. They can move troops 
with greater rapidity and concentrate more easily than we. 
Still we have managed thus far to get a little ahead of them, 
and would to-day have been in Charleston if a little more 
transportation could have been procured. One brigade 
failed to be on the ground assigned it in consequence of 
lack of transportation, and the moment which found Char- 
leston nearly upprotected on that approach was forever 
lost, and when the movement was finally attempted the 
avenue of approach was found almost impregnable. The 
cause of the failure of the movement, I presume, will be 
investigated. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To Mothers. 


PUBLISHED — 12mo. Price 50 cents. Free by 

mail on receipt of the price, ** Advice to a Mother on 
the fanagement of Her Off-pring in Infancy, Childhood, 
and Youth.” By Pye Henry Chavasse, M.D. 

* This little volume answers over three hundred ques- 
tions, which none but a mother would think of asking, 
concerning the management jof children from birth till 
they arrive at the age of puberty. If we mistake not, 
the information conveyed covers all the cases that can, 
by any possibility, arise respecting the numerous ills that 
lie in wait for children. The book is written in a popu- 
lar form, and cannot but prove acceptable to mothers and 


purses,” 
BAILLIERE BROTHERS, Publi«hers, 
No. 440 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOES, MAGAZINES. WEEELY 
PAPERS, &c. 
No. 113 Nassau Street, New York. 
HENRY DEXTER, 
Successor to the late firm of 
DEXTER &gBROTHER, 

Would call the attention of News Agents, Country 
Bookeellers, and Periodical Dealers generally, to his long- 
known first-class means of supplying their business de- 
mands. All orders for Books Magazines, Papers, Station- 
ery, Toys or any other article appertaining to the trade, 
will continue to be filled with the well-known care and 
dispatch that, for the last seventeen years, has character- 
ized the business of the late firm. ‘The old customers of 
this house are sufficiently acuainted with the advantages 
of their dealings with it. ‘To new customers, a fair trial 
is all that is asked. Price lists sent free, on application. 
Packing and forwarding carefully attended to. Orders 
and Subscriptions for kuropean Books, Periodicals, and 
Papers promptly executed. The London and other Lllus- 
trated Papers by every steamer. 

HENRY DEXTER, 
Successor to Dexter & Brother. 


—— 


MUSIC WITHOUT A MASTER. 


PIANO, GUITAR, and MELODEON without a Master, 
containing Full Instructions, and 50 Sones, Marcugs, 
Watrzes, &c., 50 cents each. CONCERTINA, 
VIOLINCELLO, FIFE without a Master, Full Instruc- 
tions and Music, 50 cents each. VIOLIN, FLUTE, AC- 
CORDEON without a Master, Instructions and Music, 30 
cents each. SELF-INSTRUCTOR for VIOLIN, FLUTE, 
ACCORDEON, and FLUTINA, 30 cents each. Sent, post- 

id, on receipt of price, by the publishers, OLIVER 

ITSON &.CO., Boston. 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
WAREHOUSE. 


EYRE & SPOTISWOODE, 


626 Broadway, N. Y. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
Good crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—only 
30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful climate—20 acre 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre, payable within 4 years. 
Good echools and society. Hundreds are settling. Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberland CUo., 
New Jersey. Keport of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 
ral sent free. From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 
Tribune. 


“ Jt is one of the most extensive ferlile tracts, in an al- 
moat level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of thie side of the Western Prairies. 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contentsa—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 1 
War Hymn, 5 Engravings,” 1 New Method for Computing 
Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking Letters, 4 La- 
dies’ Undersleevee, 2 ladies’ Collars, 1 Ladies’ Underskirt, 
1 Ladies’ Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 Infant's Christ- 
ening Robes, 1 Child’s Apron, 1 Child's Full Dress, 1 
Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 1 Handkerchief Border, 1 Pen 
Wiper, 1 Edging. Also, one Fasntonasce article of Ricu 
Jewreiry. Agents make $10 aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices, Sample 50 cents. WEIR & 
CO., Publishers, 34 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEAD-QUARTERS FOR CHEAP 
FOR LOCKETS, 
BRACELETS, VEST CHAINS, PINS, RINGS, STUDS, 
BUTTONS, AND EVERYTHING IN THE JEWELRY 
LINE. FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS W. A. 
HAYWARD, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 208 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Every Man his own Printer. 
Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
31 Park Row (under Lovejoy's Hotel), New York. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half ratea, by HARNDEN’'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Wedding Cards and Note Papers at 
J. EVERDELL’'S celebrated Engraving Establishment, 
302 Broadway, cor. Duane Street, N. Y. Samples by mail. 


YOU WANT LUAURIANT 

WIIISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. Fach 
.nstrument warrafited for five years. Warerooms, Nos. 
>2 and 84 Walker Street, near Broadway, N. Y. 


J. H. Winslow & Co., 


Late W. Forsyth & Co. 


100,000 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, Gent's 
Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Studs, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. , Send for Circular containing full list and 
particulara., 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, and 
mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
haye, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the business, 
25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the certificate 
is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, eleven for 
$2,thirty for $5, sixty-five for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Addre=s 
WINSLOW & CO., 

P. O. Box 5029, 208 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. We wish It distinctly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 


Watches. 


A wholesale stock of 10,000 Watches to be retailed at 
wholesale prices. This is the fir-t opportunity offered for 
purchasing’ a single Watch on equally as good terms as 
the regular trade buy by the Dozen. 

Solid Silver Hunting Case Cylinders, at $8, usual 
price $12. 

Seld Silver Hunting Lever Watches, at $10, usual 
price, $15. 

Solid Silver Hunting Case English Levers, at $25, 
usual price, $40. 

The justly celebrated American Silver Ilunting Case 
Lever Watch, at $20, usual price, $30 and $35, 

All orders from soldiers under the rank of captain, and 
from points south of Washington, must be accompanied 
with funds in full, as the Express Companies retuse to 
take packages south of Washington to be paid for on de- 
livery. Parties ordering from other sections will please 
enclose $2, as a gurantee that the package will be taken; 
and they can pay the balance to the Express. Send fora 


Circular. 
J. L. PFERGUSON, 
208 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


— 


“Get the Best.” 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THISTLE A CO.’S 
25 AND 10 CENT ENTIRELY NEW 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKAGES, 
They are the largest, best, and cheapest manufactured. 
Send for circular containing particulars. Mailed free. 
THISTLE & O©., 130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Ballard’s Patent Breech-Loading Rifle. 


This arm is entirely new, ald is universally acknowl- 
edged to be the nearest to perfection of agy Breech-Load- 
ing Rifle ever made. Length of barrel 24 inches, weight 
of Rifle 7 pounds. Size of Calibre adapted to Nos. 32, 38, 
and 44 copper watef-proof Cartridges. Also, 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers 


The 8in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 to 
the lb., and the No. 32, or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 50 to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were pronounced the best and most effective weapons 
in use. For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agenta, 
No. 263 Broadway, N. Y. 


STENCIL TOOLS. 


For catalogue and prices of Stencil Materials, adddress 
T. N. HICKUOX, 250 Pearl Street, New York. 
MPLOYMENT.—Agents Wanted mm every 
Town and County to enter into a respectable and 
permanent business. For particulars address, with red 


stamp, DR. J. H. WARNER, 
54 East 12th Street, New York. 


MPLOYMENT. A New ENTERPRISE. 
Tuk FRANKLIN SEWING Macutne Co. want a num- 

ber of Agenta. A liberal salary and expenses paid, or com- 
mission allowed. Address, with stamp, Hargis Brotn- 
ERS, Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 


$ Somerutng New. —Acents Wantep. 12 New Art- 
icles. Sales and profits large. Samples 25 cents. In- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 


Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured. 
Supplied free of charge. 
Address Box 788, New York P. O. 


For Sale or to Let. 


The premises Nos. and Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, formerly occupied by Messrs. L. J. Levy & 
Company. For Terms, &c. 

- Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN New York, 
Have just Published ; 


NORTH AMERICA. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of ** The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
** Doctor Thorne,” “ The Bertrama,"* * Framley Parson- 
age,” **Castle Richmond,” ** The Three Clerks,” “* Or- 
ley Farm,” &c. Large 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 


ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. A Novel. By Saunpers, 
ut!. ow in the House,” &e, Svo, Pa- 
per, so cents. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 
ROPE AND THE EAST: Being a Guide through 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. By W. Pemuroxe Fereipor. With 
a Map embracing Colored Routes of Travel in the 
above Countries. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 75; Leather, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $3 50; Roan with Tucks (for the 
Traveller's Pocket), $3 50. — 


New Novel by the Author of 
“ADAM BEDE.” 


HARPER’S 


NWEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For July, 1862. 


CONTENTS: 
A FLYING TRIP THROUGH NORWAY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —In Norseland. — Steamer entering 
the Fjord. —The I-lands,—Coast of Norway.—Approach to 
Christiana. —Statior.-House, Logen Valley.—Station Boy. 
— Good-by. — Norwegian Peasant Family.—The Poet- 
Girl. 

SOCIAL AUSTHETIES. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Venus of Milo.—Horned Head- 
Dresses. —Head-Dresses, 1750.—Ball Dress, 1310. — Mar- 
guerite of Lorraine, 1590. — La Belle Hamilton, 1670. — 
Queen Flizabeth.— Uatherine de Medicis, 1550,—Margue- 
rite of Lorraine.—Dhaw! and Lady, 1850. — Ringing the 
Bell.—E-vening Dress, 1812.—Normandy Peasant Girl.—- 
Mrs. Flounsir.—Lady Percy and Northumberiand.-—He- 
loise, 1150. 

SURRY COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS —The Windsor Chatr.—** Good-morn- 
in’, Ladies.”".-The Pigeon-Roost.— The Horn-Snake.~.The 
Wedding.—The Night-Meeting.—The Fire-Hunt. 

WRECKED AND RESCUED. 

LOUIS AGASSIZ 

ORLEY FARM. By AntHony Illustrated 
by J. 

CuartTer LVIL. The Loves and Hopes of Albert Fitz- 


en. 
Cuapter LVIII. Mies Stavely declines to eat Minced 
Veal. 
Cuaprer LIX. No Surrender. 
CuapTer LX. What Rebekah did for her Son. , 
and Daughter. The Two 
Peregrines. 
THE HARTFORD CONVENTION, 
THE UNSIGNED RECEIPT. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. A HOUSEHOLD STORY, 
By Miss MULockK. 
DOWN IN THE GLEN AT IDLEWILD. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP, By W. M: Tracx- 
ERAY. 
Cuarpres XXXVII. Nee plena Cruoris Hirndo. 
warren XXXVIII. The Bearer of the Bow-String. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Old Man of the Mountains.— 
Joan of Arc.—Judith and Holofernes. 
LoIs. 
IF I COULD KNOW. 
THE DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Street Costume and Boy's Dress, — 
Promenade Toilet. 


In present number of Hagpsr’s New Montury Maa- 
AZINE, is given the first of a series of papers by J. Ross 
Browne, descriptive of travels in Northern Europe, illus- 
trated by characteristic sketches by the Author. ‘These 
papers will include descriptions of journeys in Norway, 
Poland, and Russia. 

Mr. Losstne’s Article on the “* Hartford Convention” 
is in continuation of the series which will describe, in de- 
tail, the attempted insurrections against the United State=, 
beginning with the “ Whisky Insurrection,” and closing 
with the “South Carolina Nullification,” which was so 
promptly put down by AnpREW JACKSON. 

Dr. Wrnne’s Biographical Papers will contain sketches 
of the men now living, who are the leading represténtatives 
of American Literature and Science. 

Mr. Tuackeray'’s “ Philip” approaches its close. The 
Publishers are happy to announce that it will be followed, 
commencing probably in the next Number, by a New Nev- 
el, by the Author of ** Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” and * Silas Marner.’ 

As an illustrated Magazine, Marrrr’s New Mowruy 
has no rival. Whenever it is possible for the Artist to aid 
the Writer, his services have been called into requisition. 
The expense for illustrations alone exceeds the entire coset 
of the literary and artistic matter of any other similar pe- 
riodical. 

The various Editorial Departments comprise Essays and 
Notes upon the current topics of the day, at. home and 
abroad, with Anecdotes and Facetiz furnished by hundreds 
of voluntary contributors in every section of the country. 
The ** Monthly Record of Current Events” presents a con- 
nected history of the leading events of the month. In the 
last Volume, every important incident of the war, from 
the sailing of the Port Royal Expedition to the victory at 
Pittsburg Landing, is recorded; with a copious Index, 
which will enable the reader to refer at once to each. 


First 


all 


Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty- 
five Centa Any Volume, comprising Six Numbers, neat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 3000 miles of New York, post-paid, for 
Two Dollars per Volume. Complete Sets will be sent by 
Express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, at a 
Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from above rate. 
Twenty-Four Volumes, bound uniformly, extending from 
June, 1850, to May, 1562, are now ready. : 


TERMS 


One Copy for one Year . 

Two Copies for Ope Year . . « SO 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 200 

And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Exeut 

SUBSCRIBERS. 
Harper's Magazine and Hagres’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus 
FRANKLIN Square, New YOrkxk. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


. $3 00 


New Story, entitled ““NO NAME,” 
was commenced in the Number for March 15 (No. 272) of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
And will be continued from week to week until completed. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. . . .. . «$2930 
One Copy for Two Years ..... . 40 
Ten Copies for Ome Year . ....- . 180 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tes 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Magazine and Harper's WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00. 

Harper's is electrotyped, and Bact Numbers 
can be had at any time. 

Vols. I., IL, UL, IV., and V., for the Years _557, 1858, 
1859, 1860, and 1861, of ** HARPER'S WEEKLY,” hand- 
somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, are now 


ready. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Squags, New 
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